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THE KNIGHT’S GRAVE. 


UR SHEAVES WITH US.” 
Ps. 126: 5, 6. 


oil is past, and night is come; 


1 saddest of the harvest eves ; 


abor, long and wearisome, 
the reapers hasten home,— 


un with his sheaves. 


rers, Thy feet I gain, 


rarvest, and my spirit grieves 





dened, not so much with grain, 
viness of hit t and brain 
old my sheaves 
mvi I 
v ] 
i toiled t 
il S 
14 : ] 
a Ss ys KS and witnerea 
$ 1 weep, and at Thy feet, 
i repeat, 
li eaves,” 
sssoms, clustering heavily, 
n their folded leave Ss, 
frag y and beauty, be 
I iv s aves 
s rth and hope anew; 
yW ‘| vy patient love perceives, 
what I strove to do: 
full ripe ears be sadly few, 
} I y $ aves 


a 


e, with Dame Alice 


KNIGHT’S GRAVE. 
I 

i cross and chalice 

of light 


i lon, Knight; 


e rend sayeth, 
ved i died, 
er mingled bone 
— } side 
ai au 
Il 
e.a r under 
of death’s deep wonder 
r sin tom! 
t the sculptor graved it 
to V 
echt and what his dame were 
al n ) 
lI 
ps of n ap swallows. 
em, da ry 


Changeful sh: 


Wi 


On 


Li 


( 


ir 


lows from the sallows 
ite brows lie ; 


— Atlantic Monthly. | 


|—Once a Week. 


Changeful shadows from the sallows, 
Constant from the limes ; 

For light friends go, if winds do blow, 
As in their ancient times. 

IV. 

Certes, lovely was the lady ! 
Eyes, I euess, whose blue 

Calm, and cold, but gleaming steady, 
Tender was and true: 
Dutiful and staid, 

Worthinesse was glad before her, 
Worthlessnesse afraid. 


Of a noble presence surely, 


¥y 

Read beneath, in golden letters, 
Proudly written down, 

Names of all her ‘sonnes and daughteres,”’ 
Kkkach a matron crown: 

Defily cut in ruff and wimple 
Kneeling figures show 

Small heads over smaller rising, 
In a solemn row. 

VI. 

These her triumphs. Sterner token 

Chronicles her Lord : 

Hangs above him, grim and broken, 
Gilded helm and sword. 

Sometimes, when with quire and organ 
All the still air swings, 

Red with the rust and gray with the dust, 
Low rattles that blade, and rings. 


Vil. 
Time was, knight, that tiny treble 
Should have stirred thy soul, 
More than drums and trumpets rebel 
Braying health to Noll. 
No more fight now !—nay, nor flight now! 
The rest that thou hast given 
In chancel shade to that good blade 
God gives thy soul in heaven. 


VIII. 
Somewhere on this summer morning, 
In this English isle, 
Blooms a ¢ heek whose rich adorning 
Herits, dame, thy smile: 





Some one in the realm whose fathers 
Suffered much, and long, 
Owes that sword and its good lord 


Thanks for a righted wrong. 
Ix. 
Therefore, for that maiden say I: 
“ Dame, God thee assoil ; ”’ 
Therefore for that freeman pray I: 
* Knight, God quit thy toil; ” 
And for all Christian men and me 
Grace from the gracious Lord 


To write our name with no more shame, 
And sheathe as clean a sword. 
Epwin ARNOLD. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

“ Thekla. I should love thee. 

Whate’er thou hadst chosen, thou 
wouldst still have acted 

Nobly and worthy of thee , but repent- 
ance 

Shall ne’er disturb thy soul’s fair peace. 

Then I must leave thee ; must part from 
thee ! 


Mar. 
The Ila. 


Being faithful | 
To thine own self, thou art faithful too 
to me.” 
—WALLENSTEIN. 

PHBE and Maria went alone tothe Park 
to receive the bridal pair, for poor Bertha 
was so nervous and unhinged as not even to 
wish to leave the fireside. It was plain that | 
she must not be deprived of an elder sister’s | 
care, and that it would be unlikely that she 
would ever have nerve enough to undertake 
the charge of Maria, even if Phebe could 
think of shifting the responsibility, or if a 
feeble intellect could be expected to yield 
the same deference to a younger sister as 
came naturally to an elder one. 

Thus Phebe’s heart was somewhat heavy 
as she braced herself for her communication 
to Mervyn, doubtful as to the extent of his 
probable displeasure, but for that very cause 
resolved on dealing openly from the first, 
while satisfied that, at her age, his right was 
rather to deference than to surrender of 
judgment. Maria roamed through the house, 
exclaiming at the alterations, and Phebe sat 


still in the concentrated, resolute stillness 
’ i 


that was her form of suspense. 

They came! The peals of the Hiltonbury 
bells rung merrily in the cold air, the snow 
sparkled bridally, the icicles glittered in the 
sunset light, the workpeople stood round the 
house to cheer the arrival, and the sisters 
hurried out. 

It was no more the pale, patient face ! 
The cheeks were rounded, the brown eyes 
smiled, the haggard air, that even as a bride 
Cecily had worn, was entirely gone, and 
Mervyn watched exultingly Phoebe’s surprise 
at what he had made of the wan, worn girl 
they had met at Hyéres. 
pointment was Bertha’s absence, and there 
was much regret that the new-comers had not 
heard of her cold so as to have seen her at 
the Underwood on their way. They had 
spent the previous day in town in going over 
the distillery, by Cecily’s particular wish, 
and had afterwards assisted at a grand im- 
promptu entertainment of all the workpeople, 


The only disa 


| indistinct to her perception that she 


| first opportunity ; 


p-| 
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at their own expense and Robert’s trouble. 
Mervyn did certainly seem carried out of his 
own knowledge of himself, and his wife had 
transgressed every precedent left by his 
mother, who had never beheld Whittingtonia 
in her life! 

Pheebe found their eager talk so mazy and 
became 
resolved to speak and clear her mind at the 
tarried 


when Cecily went up, under Maria’s 


so she behind, 


lalia 
delighted 


guidance, to take off her bonnet, and ac- 
costed Mervyn with the ominous words, “I 
want to speak to you.” 

‘‘Make haste, then; there is Cecily left 
to Maria.” 

“T wanted totell you that I am engaged.” 


Pat) 


‘The deuce you are! 
‘To Mr. Randolf, Miss Charlecote’s Can 
adian cousin.” 


Mervyn, who had expected no less than 
John Raymond, whirled round in indignant 
| surprise, and looked incredulously at her, 
but was confronted by her two open, un- 
abashed eyes, as she stood firm on both her 
feet, andcontinued: ‘‘I have been throwna 


good deal with him, so as to learn his good- 


ness and superiority. I know you will think 


it a very bad match, for he has nothing but 
his hands and head; but we mean to wait 
till he can offer what are considered as equal 
terms. We thought it right you should 


know.” 


‘‘Upon my word, that’s a clever fellow! ” 
| Phoebe knew very weli that this was iron- 
He has abili- 


ready to wait 


ical, but would not soreply. “ 


ties,’ she said, “and we are 
till he has made proof of them.” 

Ts Well, what now ?” he cried in despai 
1*T did think you the sensible one of 
lot.” 

| ‘When you know him,” sl: 


| her fearless smile, 


** you Wlil Own that 
é ie 


| sensible there ! 


‘‘ Really, the child looks so complacent 


that she would outface me that this mad n¢ 


tion was a fine thing! I declare it is wors« 
than Bertha’s business; and you so much 
lolder! At least Hastings was a man of 
family, and this is a Yankee adventurer 


| picked out of the back of a ditch by thi 
|young dog, Sandbrook. Only a 
Pes e " 
could have had the impudence ! 


y that 

Yankee 
I declare 
| you are laughing all the time. What have 
| you to say for yourself?” 
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‘‘ His father was major in the —th dra- 
foons, al l was one of the Randolfs of 
shire. His mother was a Charlecote. His 





birth is as good as our own, and you saw 


that he is a gentleman. His character and 
t rained his present situation, 
and it is a profession that gives every open- 
ing for ability; nor does he ask for me till 
his fortune is made.” 

But hinders you from doing better! 


would Augusta say to you?” he 





l, sely, for even while lashing him- 
self up, his tone had been placable. 

“Tle shall satisfy het 

“iH long has this been going on?” 

oan Wi nly spoke of it yesterday. Bertha 
found it out; but I wish no one else to know 
it, « t Robert.” 

“Som w she looks so cool, and she is so 
entirely the last girl I expected to go crazy, 
that I can’t laugh at the thing as I ought 
I say, ’s this about Miss Charlecote 
will shi ny thing for him ?” 

“T] ve not.” 

“And pray who vouches for his antece- 
dents, such as they are.” 


‘Mr. Currie and Owen Sandbrook both 
know the whoie.” 
“Ts Sandbrook at the Holt ?” 


«“ Yes,” answered Phebe, suppressing her 


. . | 
strong distaste against bringing him into 


z z j 


and—and 
rid unlucky business, and the 
wified for putting you 
in his way. The end will be that you'll 


ll make inquiries 





marry on your own means, and be pinched 
for life. Now, look here, you are no fool at 
the bottom; you will give it up if I find that 


“If it be proved that I ought,” said 
Phebe. ‘ And if you find him what I have 
told you, you will make no opposition. 
Thank 1 1 Mervyn.’ ” 


a | 


“Stay,” said he, —— and letting 
her kiss him, “I have made no promises, 
> 19 99 
mind! 
The confidenc: Pheebe had earned 


had stood her in good stead. Mervyn had 
great trust in her judgment, and was too 
happy besides for severity on other people’s 
love. Nor were her perfect openness, and 
fearless thoug] 

out effect. She was not one who invited 
tyranny, but truly “ queen o’er herself,” she 


1 modest independence, with- 


D FEARS. 


ruled herself too well to leave the reins loose 
for others to seize. 

The result of the interview had surpassed 
her hopes, and she had nothing to regret 
but her brother’s implied purpose of consult- 
ing Owen Seiad, Friend of Humfrey 
though he were, she could not feel secure of 
his generosity, and wished the engineer had 
been the nearer referee; but she did not 
say so, as much for shame at her own un- 
charitableness, as for fear of rousing Mer- 
vyn’s distrust; and she was afraid that her 





injunctions to secrecy would be disregarded. 
Fully aware that all would be in common 
between the husband and wife, she was still 
taken by surprise when Cecily, coming early 
next day to the Underwood to see Bertha, 
a i" ie tO Say, *° Dearest, ] hope this 
is all right, and for your happiness 

“You will soon know that it is,” said 
Phebe, brightly. 

“Only, my dear, it must not be 1 long 
engagement. Ah! you think that nothing 
now, but I could not bear to think that you 
were to go through a long ousinaibii ot” 

Was this forgiving Cecily reall 


that her sorrows had been nothing worse 


y fancying 


than those incidental to a long attachment ? 

‘Ah!” thought Phebe, “if she could 
ever have felt the full reliance on which I can 
venture, she need never have drooped! 
What is time to trust?” 

Mervyn kept his word, vt waiving cere- 
mony, took his wife at one » the Holt, and 
leaving her with Miss Charh cote, made a 
visit to Owen in the study, wishing, in the 
first place, to satisfy himself of the young 
man’s competence to re ply to his jue stions. 
On this he had no doubt; ances had made 
steady progress ever since he had been 
England, and especially during the quiet 
time that had nanan | his sister’s mar- 
riage. His mental powers had fully re- 
gained their keenness and balance, and 
though still incapable of sustained exertion 
of his faculties, he nae talk as well as ever, 
and the first ten minutes convinced Mervyn 
that he was conversing with a shrewd sensi- 
ble observer, who had seen a good deal of 
life, and of the world. He then led to the 
question about young Randolf, endeavoring 
so to frame it as not to betray the occasion 
of it. 

The reply fully confirmed all that Phoebe 
had averred. The single efforts of a mere 





ie eens. 
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youth, not eighteen at the time of his father’s | no, I’ve done my part ; let him look out for 


failure, without capital, and set down ina 


wild, uncleared part of the bush, had of course | 
been inadequate to retrieve the ruined for- 


tunes of the family; but he had shown won- 
derful spirit, patience, and perseverance, and 
the duteous temper in which he had borne 
the sacrifice of his prospects by his father’s 
foolish speculations and unsuitable marriage, 
his affectionate treatment of the wife and 


| want of spirits, discretion told her 
| was not the person to enliven him; 


children when left on his hands, and his | 


cheerful endurance of the severest and most 


| 


hopeless drudgery for the bare support of | 
life, had all been such as to inspire the ut- | 


most confidence in his character. 
ture prospects, Owen spoke with a sigh almost 
ofenvy. His talent and industry had already 
made him a valuable assistant to Mr. Currie, 


Of his fu- 


and an able engineer had an almost certain | 


career of prosperity open to him. Lastly, 
Mervyn asked what was the connection with 


out. 
plained the second cousinship, adding, how- 


Owen winced for a moment, then ex- 


ever, that there was no entail, that the dis- | 


posal of 
entirely in her own power, and that she had 
manifested no intention of treating the young 


mother to him. 
Miss Charlecote, and what possibilities it held | 


| 


Miss Charlecote’s property was | 


tainment, and she 


man with more than ordinary civility; in fact, | 


that she had rather shrunk from acknowledg- 
ing his likeness to the family. His father’s 


English relatives had, in like manner, owned 


him as a kinsman; but had shown no alac- | 


rity in making friends with him. The only 
way to be noticed, as the two-gentlemen 
agreed, when glad to close their conference 
in a laugh, is to need no notice. 
“Uncommon hard on a fellow,” solilo- 
quized Owen, when left alone. “Is it not 
mough to have one’s throat cut, but must 
It is a fine 
thing to be magnanimous when one thinks 


one doit with one’s own hands? 


one is going off the stage, but quite another 
thing when one is to remain there. I’m no 
twelfth-century saint, only a nineteenth-cen- 
tury beggar, with an unlucky child on my 
hands! Am I to give away girl, land, and 
all to the fellow I raked out of his swamps? 
Better have let him grill and saved my limbs! 
And pray what more am I todo? I’ve in- 
troduced him, made no secret of his parent- 
age, puffed him off, and brought him here, 
and pretty good care he takes of himself! 
Am I to pester poor Honey if she does prefer 
the child she bred up toa stranger? No, 





| with concentrated attention. 


himself ! ” 
Mervyn allowed to Phoebe that Randolf 
was no impostor, but warned her 


inst as- 


} 
susper ted 


suming his consent. She that 
Owen at least guessed the cause of these in- 
quiries, and it kept her aloof from the Holt. 


When Miss Charlecote spoke of poor Owen’s 
that she 
and the 
consciousness of her secret made her less de- 
sirous of confidences with her kind old friend, 
so that her good offices chiefly consisted in 
having little Owen at the Underwood to play 
with Maria, who delighted in his society, and 
unconsciously did much for his improvement. 

Honor herself perceived that Phoebe’s vis- 


its only saddened her convalescent, and that 
in his present state he was happi st with no 
one but her, who was more than ever a 


They were perfectly at ease 
if famil- 


his powers 


together, as she amused him with 
iar books, which did not strain 
talk, the 
wit, and 
the fresh arrangement of all her mus: 


like new ones, the quiet household 
little playful exchanges of tender 
‘um on 
enter- 
all the trouble, till her 
conversion astonished Bertha. ‘The old 
ligous habits of the Holt likewise s 
soothe and give him pleasure ; 


the natural system, he having all the 


emed to 
but whether 
by force of old association, or from their 
hold on his heart, was as yet unknown to 
Honora, and perhaps to himself. 
if he were deferring all demonstration till he 


it was as 


should be able again to examine the subject 
Or it might be 
that, while he shrank from exerting himself 
upon Randolf’s behalf, he was not read 
repentance, and therefore distrusted, and 
would 
otherwise have drawn him to renew all that 
he had once cast never left 
alone without becoming deeply melancholy, 


no companionship save Honor’s 
I 


hung back from, the impulses that 


He was 


as1ae. 


vet seemed 


His 


. ; 
, but it 


to suit him for many minutes together. 
brain was fast recovering the injury 
was a trying convalescence; and wit 

ing health, his perfect helplessness fretted 
him under all the ll and 


heavy a man being carried from bed to sofa, 


difficulties of so ta 


from sofa to carriage. 


“Poor Owen!” said Phebe to herself, 


one day, when she had not been able to avoid 


witnessing this pitiable spectacle of infirm- 
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ity; “I can’t think why I am always faney- 
ing he is doing Humfrey and me some in- 
justice, and that he knows it. He, who 
brought Humfrey home, and has praised him 
to Mervyn! It is very uncharitable of me, 
but why will he look at me as if he were ask- 
ing my pardon? Well, we shall see the re- 
sult of Mervyn’s inspection !” 

Mervyn and his wife were going for two 
nights to the rooms at the office, in the first 
lull of the bridal invitations, which were in- 
finitely more awful to Cecily than to Phebe. 
After tw nty-nine years of quiet clerical life, 
Cecily neither understood nor liked the gay- 
eties even of the county, had very little to 
say, and, unless her aunt were present, made 
Phebe 
her, till Phebe sometimes feared that Mer- 


into a protector, and retired behind 


vyn would be quite provoked, and remember 
his old dread lest Cecily should be too homely 
and bashful for her position. Poor dear 
Cecily! She was as good and kind as pos- 
ible; but in the present close intercourse it 
sometimes would suggest itself to Phebe, 
* was she quite as wise as she was good ?” 

And Miss Fennimore, with still clearer 
eyes, inwardly decided that, though religion 
should above all form the morals, yet the mo- 
rality of common sense and judgment should 
be cultivated with an equal growth. 

Cecily returned from London radiant with 
sisterly congratulation, in a flutter of de- 
light with Mr. Randolf, and intimating a 
glorious project in the background, devised 


between herself and Mervyn, then guarding 


} 


possible disappointment by declar- 


‘ | tT 
agalnst 


ing it might be all her own fancy. 
The meaning of these prognostics appeared 


the next morning. Mervyn had been much 
impressed by Humfrey Randolf’s keen, busi- 
ness-like appearance and sensible conversa- 
tion, as well as by Mr. Currie’s opinion of 
him ; and, always detesting the trouble of 


his own distillery, it had occurred to him 


that to secure an active working partner, 
and thi his sister’s fortune into the busi- 
ness, would be a most convenient, generous, 


and brotherly means of smoothing the course 
of true love; and Cecily had been so en- 
chanted at the happiness he would thus con- 
fer, that he came to the Underwood quite el- 
evated with his own kindness. 

Phebe heard his offer with warm thank- 
] 


fulness. but could not answer for Humfrev. 


* He b is too much sense not to take a rood 
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offer,” said Mervyn, “ otherwise, it is all hum- 
bug his pretending to care for you. As to 
Robert's folly, have not I given up all that 
any rational being could stick at. I tell you, 
it is the giving up those houses that makes 
me in want of capital, so you are bound to 
make it up to me.” 

Mervyn and Phebe wrote by the same 
post. “I will be satisfied with whatever you 
decide upon as right,” were Phebe’s words; 
but she refrained from expressing any wish. 
What was the use of a wise man, if he were 
not to be let alone to make up his mind? She 
would trust to him to divine what it would 
be to her to be thus one with her own family, 
and to gain him without loosing her sisters. 
The balance must not be weighted by a wo- 
man’s hand, when ready enough to incline to 
her side; and why should she add to his pain, 
if he must refuse ? 

How ardently she wished, however, can be 
imagined. She could not hide from herself 
pictures of herself and Humfrey, sometimes in 
London, sometimes at the Underwood, work- 
ing with Robert, and carrying out the proj- 
ects which Mervyn but half acted on, and a 
quarter understood. 

The letter came, and the first line was de- 
cisive. In spite of earnest wishes and great 
regrets, Humfrey could not reconcile the trade 
to his sense of right. He knew that as Mer- 
vyn conducted it, it was as unobjectionable as 
was possible, and that the works were admi- 
rably regulated ; but it was in going over the 
distillery as a curiosity he had seen enough to 
perceive that it was a line in which enterprise 
and exertion could only find scope by extend- 
ing the demoralizing sale of spirits, and he 
trusted to Phoebe’s agreeing with him, that 
when he already had a profession fairly free 
from temptation, it was his duty not to put 
himself into one that might prove more full of 
danger to him than to one who had been al- 
ways used to it. He had not consulted Rob- 
ert, feeling clear in his own mind, and _ think- 
ing that he had probably rather not interfere. 

Kind Humfrey! That bit of consideration 
filled Phoebe’s heart with grateful relief. It 
save her spirits to be comforted by the ten- 


der and cheering words with which the edge 


f the disappointment was softened, and her- 
self thanked for her abstinence from persua- 
sion. “Oh, better to wait seven years, with 
such a Humfrey as this in reserve, than to let 
him warp aside one inch of his sense of duty! 
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As high-minded as dear Robert, without his} “When a man has made up his mind, it 
ruggedness and harshness,” she thought as | would be wrong to try to over-persuade him, 
she read the manly, warm-hearted letter, to’ even if I believed that I could 


Mervyn, which he had enclosed, and which “ You know the alternative ?” 
she could not help showing to Bertha. “ What ?” 
It was lost on Bertha. She thought it dull! “ Just breaking with him a little.” 
and poor-spirited not to accept, and manage} She smiled. 
the distillery just as he pleased. Any one! “ We shall see what Crabbe and Augusta 


could manage Mervyn, she said, not estimat-|and Acton will say to your taking up witha 
ing the difference between a petted sister and | dumpy leveller. We shall have another row. 
a junior partner, and it was a new light to| And you'll all be broken up again!” 


her that the trade—involving so much chem-| That was by far the most alarming of his 
istry and mechanic ingenuity—was not good | threats; but she did not greatly believe that 
enough for anybody, unless they were pea-' he would bring it to pass, or that an engage- 
cocks too stupid to appreciate the dignity of | ment, however imprudent, conducted as hers 


labor! For the first time Pheebe wished her | had been, could be made a plea for accusing 
secret known to Miss Charlecote, for the sake | Miss Fennimore or depriving her of her sis- 
of her appreciation of his triumph of princi-|ters. She tried to express her thankfulness 


i 


ple. |for the kindness that had prompted the origi- 

“This is Robert’s doing!” was Mervyn’s | nal proposal, and her sympathy with his nat- 
first exclamation, when Pheebe gave him the | ural vexation at finding that a traflic which 
letter. “If there be an intolerable plague in |he had really ameliorated at considerable 
the world, it is the having a fanatical fellow | loss of profit, was still considered objection- 


like that in the family. Nice requital for all | able; but he silenced this at once as palaver, 
I have thrown away for the sake of his mag- | and went off to fetch his wife to try her argu- 
gots! I declare I’ll resume every house I’ve | ments. 


let him have for his tomfooleries, and have a} This was worse than Phebe had expected ! 
gin bottle blown as big as an ox as a sign for | Cecily was too thorough a wife not to have 
each of them.” adopted all her husband's interests, and had 

Pheebe had a certain lurking satisfaction | totally forgotten all the objections current in 
in observing, when his malediction had run|her own iamily against the manufacture of 
itself down, “ He never consulted Robert.” spirits. She knew that creat oppor nities 

“Don’t tell me that! As if Robert had | of gain had been yielded up, and h im- 
not run about with his mouth open, reviling | provements made as had converted the dis- 
his father’s trade, and pluming himself on |tillery into a model of its kind; she was very 
keeping out of it.” | proud of it, wished every one to be | ppy, 


“ Mervyn, you know better ! Robert has and Mervyn to be saved trouble, and th ught 


said no word against you! It is the facts | the scruples injurious and overstrained. Pha 
that speak for themselves.” !be would not contest them with her. What 
“The facts? You little simpleton, do you|the daughter had learnt by degrees, might 
imagine that we distil the juices of little ba-| not be foreed on the wife; and PI would 
bies ?” |only protest ag inst tryi to shake a fixed 
Phoebe lauched, and he added kindly, purpose, inste ul of m tail ing i erounds. 
“Come, little one, 1 know this is no doing | So Cecily continued aflectionately hurt, and 
of yours. You have stuck by this wicked | unnecessarily compassionate, showing that a 
distiller of vile liquids through thick and | woman can hardly marry a person of ton 
thin. Don’t let the parson lead you or|inferior to her own without some | riora- 
Randolf by the nose; he is far too fine a) tion of judgment, beneficial and elevating as 
fellow for that; but come up to town with | her influence may be in the main. 
me and Cecily, as soon as Lady Caroline’s| Poor Cecily! she did the very thing that 
bear fight is over, and make him hear rea-| those acquainted with the ins and outs of the 
son.” family had most deprecated! She dragged 
“] should be very glad to go and see him, | Robert into the affair, writing a | , very 
but I cannot persuade him.” pretty in wifely and sisterly good-will, to en- 
“ Why not ?” treat him to take Mr. Randolf in hand, and 
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the | even more fatal. I do not tell you of this as 
complaining of Mervyn, who has done and is 
De- 
pend upon it, even the accelerating your mar- 
riage would not secure your happiness if you 
saw your husband and brother at continual 
variance in the details of the business, and 
opposition might at any moment lead Mervyn 


” 


the least endeavor to influence Randolf. 


my; and working 

“ Richt enough there:” and Mervyn, who 
l 

time of the | had looked | 


at several 
he went thunder-| laughed at last. 


in his own color- 


furious sentences, 


“T must vet another 


part- 
ner, then, who ean and will manage; and 
if she | When all the gin-palaces are more splendifer- 


t. he should find a/ ous than ever, what will you and the 
hat he 


Say ¢ 


parson 


Was about, 


e been dering another 
ebe ?” he asked, 


t's handwriting 


wors 


succeeded |” said iV. 
She saw that the worst was over when he 
had come to that laugh, and that the danger 


of a quarrel between the brothers was averted. 


‘Tle has not said , 
- She did not know 


Mclilie } 


The 


from how much terror and 


| to vou ? self-reproach poor Cecily was suffering, nor 
4 u ? I : 
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not judgment, had been her safeguard, and, , into the study, and the apparition, stumbling 
like most women, she was carried along, not! with one hand and foot to the couch, said 
by the abstract idea, but by its upholder. breathlessly to the frightened girl, “I am 
"Intuition, rather than what actually passed | sorry for my little boy’s shameful behavior! 
before her, showed Phebe more than once | Leave him here. Owen, stay.” 

that Cecily was sorely perplexed by the dif-; The child was indeed standing, as if ] 
ference between the standard of Sutton and | erless to move or even cry, stunned by his 
that of Beauchamp. Strict, scoaplion, and | flight in the air, and dismayed at the terrific 
“ah vout, the clergyman’s daughter suf- | presence in which he was for the first time 
fered at every deviation from the practices left alone. Completely roused and excited, 
of nage parsonage, made her stand in the) the elder Owen sat upright, speaking not 
wrong places, and while conscientiously and | loud, but in tones forcible from vehement 
painfully fretting Mervyn about petty de-| fecling. 


tails, would be unknowingly carried over far “ Owen, you boast of being a gentlemen 

greater stumbling-blocks. In her ignorance | Do you know what we are? We are beg- 
she would be distressed at habits which were | gars! I can neither work for myself nor for 
comparatively innocent, and then fear to put| you. We live on charity. That girl earns 


forth her influence at the right moment. There} her bread—we do not! We are beggars! 
was h earty affect tion on either side, and Mer-| Who told you otherwise ?” 


vyn was exceedingly improved, but more than| Instead of an answer, he only evoked a 
once Phebe saw “a poor Cecily’s harassed, | passion of frightened tears, so piteous, that 
puzzled, wistful face, and heard in her fal-| he spoke more gently, and stretched out his 


tering remonstrances, what it was to have| hand; but his son shook his frock at him in 
loved and married without perfect esteem | terror, and retreated out of rea backwards 
and trust. into a corner, replying to his calls and assur- 
CHAPTER XxX ances with violent sobs, and broken entreaties 
‘ to so back to “ eranma.” 

“ Get thee an ape, and trudge the land } 5 “ = 


The leader of a juggling band.” | At last, in despair, Owen lowered himself 
—Scotr. to the floor, and made the whole leneth of 
“Master Howen, Master Howen, you his person available; but the child, in the ex- 
must not go up the best stairs.” | tremity of terror at the giant crawling after 
‘But I ee go up the best stairs. I don’t} him, shrieked wildly, aie made a rush at the 
like the nasty, dark, back stairs!” {door, but was caught, and at once drawn 
“Let me non off your boots, then, sir; | within the grasp of the sweeping arm. 
Mrs. Stubbs said she could not have such} All was still. Ie was gathered up to the 
dirty marks—” | broad breast ; the hairy cheek was cently 
“JT don’t care for Mrs. Stubbs! I wont) pressed against his wet one. It was a great, 


take my boots off! Get off—Ill kick you if powerful, encircling caress that held him. 


you touch them! I shall go where I like!| There was a strange thrill in this contact 
Ym a gentleman. I shall ave hall the Olt} between the father and son—a new sensation 
for my very hown!” | of intense loving pity in the one, a great but 
“ Master Howen! Oh, my!” soothing awe in the other, as struggling and 
For Flibbertigibbet’s teeth were in the erying no more, | clung ever closer and 


erack orphan’s neck, and the foot that she! closer, and drew ‘is rm tighter round him. 
had not seized kicking like a vicious colt, | “My poor little fellow!” And never had 
when a large hand seized him by the collar, | there been such sweetness in those de p, full 
and lifted him in mid-air; and the crack or- | tones. 

phan, iooking up as though the oft-invoked| The boy responded with both arms round 
“ugly man” of her infancy had really come | his neck, and face laid on his shoulder. Poor 
to bear off naughty children, beheld for a| child! it was the affection that his little heart 
moment, propped against the door-post, the | had hungered for ever since he had left his 
tall figure and bearded head hitherto only | grandmother, and which 
seen on the sofa. | no one. 


The next instant the child had been swung| A few more seconds, and he was sitting on 


he had inspired in 






































the floor, resting against his father, listening 
without alarm to his question, “ Now, Owen, 
what were you saying ?” 

“T’'ll never do it again, pa—never !” 

“ No, never be disobedient, nor ficht with 
girls. But what were you saying about the 
Lolt ee 

“T shall live here—I shall have it for my 
own.” 

“ Who told you so ¢ “4 

“ Granma.” 

“ Grandmamma knows nothing about it.” 

“ Sha’n’t I, then?” 

“Never! Listen, Owen. This is Miss 
Charlecote’s house as long as she lives—I 
trust till long after you are aman. It will 
be Mr. Randolf’s afterwards, and neither you 
nor I have any thing to do with it.” 

The two great black eyes looked up in in- 
quiring, disappointed intelligence. Then he 
said, in a satisfied tone,— 

“ We aint begears—we don’t carry rabbit- 


to 


skins and lucifers! 

“We do nothing so useful or profitable,” 
sighed poor Owen, striving to pull himself up 
by the table, but desisting on finding that it 
was more likely to over-balance than to be a 
support. “My poor boy, you will have to 
work for me!” and he sadly stroked down 
the light hair. 

“ Shall I?” said the little fellow. “M Ly 
Ihave some white mice? Ill bring you all 
the h lf-px nce, pa! +3 

as Bring me a footstool, first of all. There 
—at this rate I shall be able to hop about on 


tor 


one lee, and be a more taking spectacle 


said Owen, as drageing himself up by the 


force of hand and arm, he resettled himself 
on his couch, as much pl sased as amazed at 
his first personal act of locomotion after seven 


nonths, and at the discovery of recovered 
streneth in the sound limbs. 
the reserve of convalescence, he kept his ex- 
ploit secret, his spirits visibly rose ; and when- 
ever he was left alone, or only with his little 
boy, he repeated his experiments, launching 
himself from one piece of furniture to another ; 
and in spite of the continued deadness of the 
left side, feeling life, vigor, and hope return- 
ing on him. 

His morbid shyness of the child had given 
way to genuine affection, and Owen soon 


found that he liked to be left to the society of | 
Flibbertigibbet, or as he called him for short, | 


Giblets, exacting in return the title of father, 


Although with 
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instead of the terrible “pa.” Little Owen 
thought this a preparation for the itinerant 
white-mouse exhibition, which he was per- 
mitted to believe was only delayed till the 
daily gymnastics exertions should have re- 
sulted in the use of crutches, and till he could 
safely pronounce the names of the future 
mice, Hannibal and Annabella, and other 
traps for aspirates! Nay, his father was go- 
ing to set up an exhibition of his own, as it 
appeared ; for after a vast amount of medi- 
tation, he begged for pen and paper, ruler 
and compasses, drew, wrote, and figured, and 
finally took to cardboard and penknife, beg- 
ging the aid of Miss Charlecote, greatly to 
the distress of the little boy, who had thoucht 
the whole affair private and confidential, 
and looked forward to a secret departure 
early in the morning, with crutches, mice, 
and mod l. 

Miss Charlecote did her best with needle 
and gum, but could not understand ; and be- 
tween her fears of trying Owen’s patience and 
letting him overstrain his brain, was so much 
distressed that he eave it up 3 but it preyed 
on him, till one day Phoebe came in, and he 
could not help explaining it to her, and claim- 
ing her assistance, as he saw her ready com- 
prehension. For two afternoons she came 
and worked under him; and between card, 
wire, gum, and watch-spring, such a beaute- 
ous little model locomotive engine and train 
were produced, that Owen archly assured her 
that “she would be afortune in herseif to a 
rising engineer,” and Honor was struck by the 
sudden erimson evoked by the compliment. 
Little Owen thoucht their fortune made, 
and was rather disappointed at the delay, 
when his father, confirming his idea that their 
livelihood might depend on the model, in- 
sisted that it should be carried out in brass 
and wood, and caused his chair to be fre- 
quently wheeled down to the blacksmith’s 
land ¢ irpenter’s, whose comprehension so 
} much more resembled their lady’s than that of 
Miss Fulmort, and who made such intolerable 
blunders, that he bestowed on them more 
vituperation than, in their opinion, “he had 
any call to ;” and looked in a passion of des- 
pair at the numb, nerveless fingers, once his 
| exterous servants. 
| Still his spirits were immensely improved, 
since resolution, hope, and independence had 
returned. His mental faculties had recov- 
|ered their force, and with the removal of the 






























disease, the healthfulness and elasticity of his 
twenty-five years were beginning to compen- 
sate for the lost powers of his limbs. As he 
accomplished more, he grew more enterpris- 
ing and _ less disinclined to show off his re- 
covered powers. Ile first alarmed, then de- 
lighted Honor; begged for crutches, and 
made such good use of them, that Dr. Martyn 
held out fair hopes of progress, though advis- 
ing a course of rubbing and sea-air at Brigh- 
ton. 

Perhaps Honor had never been happier 
than during these weeks of improvement, 
with her boy so completely her own, and 
more than she had ever known him; his de- 
jection lessening, his health returning, his 
playfulness brilliant, his filial fondness most 
engaging. She did not know the fixed reso- 
lution that actuated him, and revived the en- 
tire man! She did not know what was kept 
in reserve till confidence in his efliciency 
should dispose her to listen favorably. Mean- 
time the present was so delightful to her that 
she trembled and watched lest she should be 
relapsing into the old idolatry. The test would 
be whether she would put Owen above or 
below a clear duty. 

The audit of farm-accounts before going to 
Brighton was as unsatisfactory as the last. 
Though not beyond her own powers of un- 
ravelling, they made it clear that Brooks was 
superannuated. It was piteous to sce the old 
man seated in the study, racking his brains to 
recollect the transaction with Farmer Hod- 
net about seed-wheat and working oxen; to 
explain for what the three extra laborers had 
been put on, and to discover his own meaning 
in charging twice over for the repairs of Joe 
Littledale’s cottage ; angered and overset by 
his mistress’ gentle cross-examination, and en- 
raged into absolute disrespect when that old 
object of dislike, Mr. Sandbrook, looked over 
the books, and muttered suggestions under 
his moustache. 

“Poor old man!” both exclaimed, as he 
left the room, and Honor sighed deeply over 
this failure of the last of the supports left her 
by Humfrey. “I must pension him off,” she 
said. “I hope it will not hurt his feelings 
much!” and then she turned away to her old- 
fashioned bureau, and applied herself to her 
entries in her farming-books, while Owen sat 
in his chair, dreamily caressing his beard, and 


revolving the proposition that had Jong been | 


in his mind. 
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At last the tall, red book was shut, the pen 
wiped, the bureau locked, and Honor came 
back to her place by the table, and resumed 
her needlework. Still there was silence, till 
she began : “This settles it! I have been 
thinking about it ever since you have been so 
much better. Owen, what should you think 
of managing the property for me ?” 

HTe only answered by a quick interrogative 
mce,. 

a You see,” she continu d, 7 by the help of 
Brooks, who knew his master’s ways, I have 
pottered on, to my own wonderment; but 


> ] ° } *1y 2° 
Brooks is past work, my downhill-time is com- 


ing, high farming has outrun us both, and I 
know that we are not doing as Ilumfrey 
would wish by his inheritance. Now I be- 
lieve that nothing could be of greater use to 
me, the people, or the place, than that you 
should be in charge. We could put some 
deputy under your control, and contrive for 
your getting about the fields. I would give 
you so much a year,so that your boy’s educa- 
tion would be your own doing, and we should 
be so comfortable.” 

Owen leant hack, much moved, smiled and 
said, “ Thanks, dear Honor; you are much 
too good to us.” 

“Think about it, and tell me what would 
be right. Brooks has £100 a year, but you 
will be worth much more, for you will develop 
all the resources, you know.” 

‘“ Best Honor, sweetest Honey,” said Owen, 
hastily, the tears rising to his eyes, “I can- 
not bear to frustrate such kind plans, nor 
seem more ungrateful than I have been al- 
ready. Iwill not live on you for nothing 
longer than I can help; but indeed, this must 
not be.” 

¢ Not?” 

“No. There are many reasons against it. 
In the first place, I know nothing of farming.” 

* You would soon learn.” 

“ And vex your dear old spirit with steam- 
ploughs and haymaking machines.” 

She smiled, as if from him she could endure 
even steam. 

‘“ Next, such an administration would be 
highly distasteful here. My overweening airs 
as a boy have not been forgotten, and I have 
always been looked on as an interloper. De- 
pend on it, poor old Brooks fancies the mud- 
dle in his accounts was a suggestion of my 


malice! Imagine the feelings of Hiltonbury, 
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when I, his supplanter, begin to tighten the | Lane. You will give me holidays here, wont 
reins you? And whenever you want me, let me 

“Tf it be so, it can be got over,” said Honor, be your son! To that you know I reserve 
ht,” and he bent towards her affec- 


‘If it ought to be atte mpted,” said Owen ; | tionately. 


tle aghast. my ri; 


” 
LP 


‘but you have not heard my personal grounds “It is very right—very nobl she was 
refusing your kindness. All your goodness | faltering forth. He turned quickly, the tears, 
and kind teaching cannot prevent the unde- | r ady to fall, springing quite forth. 

‘ss of letting my child grow up here, “ Honor! you have not been able to say 
in a half and half position, engendering dom- that since I was a child! Do not spoil it. 
ineering airs and unreasonable expectations. | If this be right, leave it so.” 

You know how, in spite of your care and “Only one thing, Owen, are you sufli- 
warnings, it worked on me, though I had | ciently considering your son’s good in taking 
more advantages than that poor little man. | him there, out of the way of a good education.” 
D r i] ro is ot vou, | il mysell th il I = A wo king c | ication is the good one for 
blame. You did your utmost to disabuse me, | him,” said Owen, “ not the being sent at the 
and it is only the belief that my absurd folly | cost of others—not even covertly at yours, 
is in human nature that makes me thus un- | sweet Honey—to an expensive school. He 
is a working man’s son, and must so feel him- 


‘But.” said Honora, murmuring as if in’ self. J mean to face my Ow! penalties in 


shame, “ you know you, and therefore your) him, and if I see him in a gerade inferior to 
] m4 ~ ) 

I I if my esp il chara and al-| what was mine by birth, | shall know that 

wavs stand first with 1 thouch I broucht it on him, it is more for his 


First in your affection, dearest IIoney,” real od and happiness to bea man of the 


he said, fondly ; “I trust I have been in that people, than a poor half-acknowledged gen- 


place these twenty years; I'll never give that tleman. So much for my Americanisms, 
up; but if I get as well as I hope to do, I, Honor!” 
mean to | no charge on any on og * But the dissent the eant!” 

* You cannot return to your profession ?” * Not so much cant as real piety obtrusively 


rressed. Poor old thing! I have no fear 

that little Giblets will go my way! he 
see my way to a connection that will find me | worships me, and I shall not leave his h’s or 
i ugh of writing, calculating, and draw-'| more important matters to hermercy. He is 


ing » keep myself and Owen, and I ex- nearly big enough for the day school Mr. 


pect to make something of my invention too, Parsons is setting on foot. It is a great con- 
v u I am settled in London.” sideration that the pla Cc is in the St. Mat- 
be Ir | nilar a” +] aap? lett ! 
1 LO AOll ¢ LUCW Ss CGISTPICL. 


Yes; the poor old woman in Whittineton “Well, Owen, [ cannot but see that it may 


St g—pining for her grandeluild, be your rightest course; I hope you may find 
I ve, and losing her lodgers, from not. yourself equal to it,” said Honor, struggling 
being able to make them comfortable; and, with a fresh sense of desertion, though with 


ld, she can- admiration and esteem returning, such as 


without wha e had for the eh 

not keep an effective servant. I think of , were well worth the disappointment. 

going t | Ip her out.” “Tf not.” said Owen, smiling, to hide 
that woman ?” leeper feelings, “I reserve to you the pleas- 


‘Well, I do owe her a duty! I robbed ure of maintaining me, nursing me, or what 
her of her own child, and it is cruel to de-| not, If my carcass be good for nothing, I 
prive her of mine when she has had all the hea by make it over to you. And now, 
trouble of his babyhood. Money would not Honor, I have not been without thought for 
do the thing, even if I had it. Ihave brought you. I can tell you of a better successor for 
it on mys If, and it is th only atonement in’ Brooks.” 
my power; so I mean to occupy two or thre “ Well!” she said, almost crossly. 
of her rooms, work there, and let her have ‘‘Humfrey Charlecote Randolf,” said 
the satisfaction of ‘doing for me.’ Wher Owen, slowly, giving full effect to the two 


you are in town, I shall hop into Woolstone | Christian names. 
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Honor started, gasped, and snatching at 
the first that occurred of her objections, ex- 


claimed, “ But, my dear, he is as much an 


engineer as yourself.” 
“ From necessity, not choice. He farmed 
till last August.” 


‘‘ Canadian farming! Besides, what non- 


g 
sense to offer a young man, with all the world 
before him, to be bailiff of this little place.” 

“Tt would, were he only to stand in 
Brook’s position; but if he were the ac- 


knowledged heir, as he ought to be—yes, I | 


know I am saying a dreadful thing—but, 
my good Queen Elizabeth, your grace would 
be far wiser to accept Jamie at once than to 
keep your subjects fretting over your par- 
tialities. He will be a worthy Humfrey 
Charlecote if you catch and pin him down 
young. He will be worthy any way, but if 
you let him go levelling and roaming over 
the world for the best half of his life, this 
same Holt will lose its charms for him and 
his heirs forever.” 

‘‘ But—but how can you tell that he would 
be caught and pinned ?” 

‘* There is a very sufficient pin at the Un- 
derwood.” 

‘“My dear Owen, impossible !” 

‘‘ Mind, no one has told me in so many 
words, but Mervyn Fulmort gave me such 
an examination on Randolf as men use to 
do when matrimony is in the wind; and 
since that, he inferred the engagement, 
when he came to me in no end of a rage, 
because my backwoodsman had conscien- 
¢ in the con- 


tious scruples against partaking 
coction of evil spirits.” 

‘**})o you mean that Mervyn wants to em- 
ploy him?” 

“To take him into partnership, on the 
consideration of a certain thirty thousand. 
You may judge whence that was to come! 
And he, like Robert, declined to hive by mur- 
dering bodies and souls. Iam afraid Mer- 
vyn has been persecuting them ever since.” 

‘¢ Ever since what?” 

“This last conversation was some three 
weeks ago. I suspect the principal parties 
settled it on that snowy Twelfth-day— ” 
‘But which of them, Owen ?”’ 
“Which?” exclaimed Owen, laughing. 


“The goggle or the squint ?” 
‘“‘For shame, Owen. But I cannot be- 
lieve that Phoebe would not have told me!” 


“Having a sister like Lady Bannerman 
may hinder confidences to friends.” 

“* Now, Owen, are you sure ? ” 

‘As sure as I was that it was a moon- 
struck man that slept in my room in Wool- 
stone Lane. I knew that Cynthia’s darts 
had been as effective as though he had been 
a son of Niobe!” 

‘“*T don’t believe it yet,” cried Honor ; “an 
honorable man—a sensible girl! Such a 
wild thing!” 

“Ah! Queen Elizabeth! Queen Eliza- 
beth! shut up an honorable man and a sen- 
sible girl in a cedar parlor every evening 
for ten days, and then talk of wild 
Have you forgotten what it is to be under 
twenty-five ? ” 

“T hate Queen Elizabeth,” said Honor, 
somewhat tartly. 

He muttered something of an apology, and 
resumed his book. She worked on in si- 
lence, then looking up said, rather as if re- 
joiced in a valid objection, “ How am I to 
} 


his man is first in the succession ? 


know that t 
[am not suspecting him of imposition. I 
believe that, as you say, his mother was a 
Charlecote, but how do I know that she had 
not half a dozen brothers. There is no ob- 


li rati non me to leave the place to 





one, but this youth ought not to come before 
others.” 

‘“‘That is soon answered,” said Owen. 
‘*The runaway, your grandfather’s broth 
led a wild, Leather-Stocking life, till he was 
getting on in years, then married, luckily 


r, 


not a squaw, and died at the end of the first 

year, leaving one daughter, who married 

Major Randolf, and had this only son.” 
‘‘The same relation to me as Humfrey! 


Impossible! And pray how do you prove 


this ?” 

‘T got Currie to make notes for me whic 
I can get atin my room,” said Owen. “ You 
can set your lawyer to write to the places, 


: Ww ti . bcwige bas ] » 
and satisfy yourself without letting him know 


any thing about it.” 

“Has he any expectations ? ” 

‘‘T imagine not. J think he has never 
found out that our relationship is not on the 
Charlecote side.” 

“Then it is the more—impertinent, I 
really must say, in him to pay his addresses 
to Phoebe, if he have done so.” 

“T can’t agree with you. What was her 
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father but an old distiller, who made his for- 
tune and married an heiress? You sophisti- 
cated old Honey, to expect him to be dazzled 
with her fortune, and: look’ at her from a re- 
spectful distance! I thought you believed 
that ‘a man’s a man for a’ that,’ and would 
esteem the bold spirit of the man of prog- 
Tess.” 

‘Progress, indeed!” said Honor, ironi- 
cally. 

“‘ Listen, Honor,” said Owen, “you had 
better accuse me of this fortune-hunting 
which offends you. Ihave only obeyed Fate, 
and so will you. From the moment I met 
him, he seemed as one I had known of old. 
It was Charlecotism, of course ; and his sig- 
nature filled me with presentiment. Nay, 
though the fire and the swamp have become 
mere hearsay to me now, I still retain the 
recollection of the impression throughout 
my illness that he was to be all that I might 
have been. His straightforward good sense 
and manly innocence brought Phebe before 
me, and Currie tells me that I had fits of 
hatred to him as my supplanter, necessary 
as his care was to me.” 

Honor just stopped herself from exclaim- 
ing, “ Never!” and changed it into “My 
own dear, generous boy!” 

‘“‘ You forget that I thought it was all over 
with me! The first sensations I distinctly 
remember were as J lay on my bed at Mon- 
treal, one Sunday evening, and saw him sit- 
ting in the window, his profile clearly cut 
against the light, and retracing all those old 
silhouettes over the mantelshelf. Then I re- 
membered that it had been no sick delusion, 
but truth and verity, that he was the missing 
Charlecote! And feeling far more like death 
than life, I was glad that you should have 
some one to lean on of your own sort; for, 
Honor, it was his Bible that he was reading! 
—one that he had saved out of the fire. I 
thought it was a lucid interval allowed me 
for the sake of giving you a better son and 
support than I had been, and looked forward 
to your being happy with him. As soon as 
I could get Currie alone, I told him how it 
stood, and made him take notes of the evi- 
dence of his identity, and promise to make 
you understand it if I were dead or childish. 
My best hope was to see him accepted as 
my expiation ; but when I got back, and you 
wouldn’t have him at any price, and I found 





myself living and lifelike, and had seen her 
again—” 

“Her? Phoebe? My poor boy, you do 
not mean—” 

“‘T do mean that I was a greater fool than 
you even took me for,” said Owen, with ris- 
ing color. “ First and last, that pure child’s 
face and honest, plain words had an effect 
on me which nothing else had. The other 
affair was a mere fever by comparison, and 
half against my will!” 

“ Owen!” 

‘Yes, it was. When I was with that 
poor thing, her fervor carried me along; 
and as to the marriage, it was out of short- 
sighted dread of the uproar that would have 
followed if I had not done it. Either she 
would have drowned herself, or her mother 
would have prosecuted me for breach of 
promise, or she would have proclaimed all 
to Lucy or Mr. Prendergast. I hadn’t cour- 
age for either ; though, Honor, I had nearly 
told you the day I went to Ireland, when I 
felt myself done for.” 

“‘ You were married then ? ” 

“ Half an hour!” said Owen, with some- 
thing of a smile, and a deep sigh. “If I 
had spoken, it would have saved a life ! but 
I could not bear to lose my place with you, 
nor to see that sweet face turned from me.” 

“You must have known that it would 
come out in time, Owen. I never could un- 
derstand your concealment.” 

“‘T hardly can,” said Owen, “ except that 
one shuffles off unpleasant subjects! I did 
fancy I could stave it off till Oxford was 
over, and I was free of the men there ; but 
that notion might have been a mere excuse 
to myself for putting off the evil day. Iwas 
too much in debt, too, for an open rupture 
with you ; and as to her, I can truly say that 
my sole shadow of an excuse is that I was 
too young and selfish to understand what I 
was inflicting!” He passed his hand over 
his face, and groaned, as he added, “ Well, 
that is over now; and at last I can bear to 
look at her child!” Then recurring in 
haste to the former subject, ‘‘ You were ask- 
ing about Phebe! Yes, when I saw the 
fresh face, ennobled, but as simple as ever, 
the dog in the manger seemed to me a rea- 
sonable beast! Randolf’s admiration was a 
bitter pill. If I were to be nailed here for- 
ever, I could not well spare the moonbeams 
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from my prison! But that’s over now—it 
was a diseased fancy! I have got my boy 
now, and can move about; and when I get 
into harness, and am in the way of seeing 
people, and maturing my invention, I shall 
never think of it again.” 

“ Ah! I am afraid that is all I can wish for 
you!” 

“Don’t wish it so pitifully, then,” said 
Owen, smiling. “ After having had no hope 
of her for five years, and being the poor ob- 
ject I am, this is no such great blow, and I 
am come to the mood of benevolence in 
which I really desire nothing so much as to 
see them happy.” 

‘¢T will think about: it,” said Honor. 

And though she was bewildered and dis- 
appointed, the interview had, on the whole, 
made her happier, by restoring the power of 
admiring as much as she loved. Yet it was 
hard to be required to sacrifice the interests 
of one whom she adored, her darling, who 
might need help so much, to do justice to a 
comparative stranger; and the more noble 
and worthy Owen showed himself, the less 
willing was she to decide on committing her- 
self to his unconscious rival. Still, did the 
test of idolatry lie here P 

She perceived how light-hearted this con- 
versation had rendered Owen, as though he 
had thrown off a weight that had long been 
oppressing him. He was overflowing with 
fun and drollery throughout the journey; 
and though still needing a good deal of as- 
sistance at all changes of carriage, showed 
positive boyish glee in every feat he could 
accomplish for himself; and instead of shyly 
shrinking from the observation and casual 
help of fellow-travellers, gave ready smiles 
and thanks. 

Exhilarated instead of wearied by the jour- 
ney, he was full of enjoyment of the lodg- 
ings, the window, and the view ; a new spring 
of youthfulness seemed to have come back to 
him, and his animation and enterprise car- 
ried Honor along with him. Assuredly she 
had never known more thorough present 
pleasure than in his mirthful, affectionate 
talk, and in the sight of his daily progress 
towards recovery; and a still greater happi- 
ness was in store for her. On the second 
day, he begged to accompany her to the 
week-day service at the neighboring church, 
previously sending in a request for the offer- 
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ing of the thanks of Owen Charteris Sand- 
brook for preservation in a great danger, 
and recovery from severe illness. 

“ Dearest,” she said, ‘‘ were I to recount 
my causes of thanksgiving, I should not soon 
have done! This is best of all.” 

“Not fully best yet, is it?” said Owen, 
looking up to her with eyes like those of his 
childhood. 

“No; but it soon will be.” 

“Not yet,” said Owen; “I must think 
first ; perhaps write or talk to Robert Ful- 
mort. I feel as if I could now.” 

“You long for it?” 

‘Yes, as I never even thought I did,” said 
Owen, with much emotion. “ It was strange, 
Honor, as soon as I came home to the old 
places, how the old feelings, that had been 
set aside so long, came back again. I would 
have given the world to recover them in 
Canada, but could only envy Randolf, till 
they woke up again of themselves at the 
sight of the study, and the big Bible we used 
to read with you.” 

‘“‘ Yet you never spoke.” 

“No; I could not till I had proved to 
myself that there was no time-serving in 
them, if you must know the truth!” said 
Owen, coloring a little. “Besides, having 
been told my wits would go, how did I know 
but that they were a symptom of my second 
childhood ? ” 

‘‘ How could any one have been so cruel 
as to utter such a horrible presage ? ” 

‘‘One overhears and understands more 
than people imagine, when one has nothing 
to do but to lie on the broad of one’s back and 
count the flies,” said Owen. “So, whenI 
was convinced that my machine was as good 
as ever, but only would not stand applica- 
tion, I put off the profession, just to be sure 
what I should think of it when I could 
think.” 

“Well!” was all Honor could say, gaz- 
ing through glad tears. 

“ And now, Honor dear,” said he, with a 
smile, “Idon’t know how itis. I’ve tried 
experiments on my brains. I have gone 
through half a dozen tough calculations. I 
have read over a Greek play, and made out 
a problem or two in mechanics, without 
being the worse for it; but, somehow, I 
can’t for the life of me hark back to the 
opinions that had such power over me at 
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Oxford. I can’t even recollect the half of 
them. It is as if that hemlock spruce had 
battered them out of my head.” 

‘Even like as a dream when one awaketh.” 

“Something like it! Why, even un- 
knownst to you, sweet Honey, I got at one 
or two of the books I used to swear by, and 
somehow I could not see the force of what 
they advanced. There’s a futility about it 
all, compared with the substance.” 

“Before, you did not believe with your 
heart, so your understanding failed to be 
convinced.” 

“Partly so,” said Owen, thoughtfully. 

“The fact is, that religion is so much 
proved to the individual by personal experi- 
ence and actual sensation, that those who 
reason from without are on different ground, 
and the avocato del diavolo has often appar- 
ently the advantage, because the other par- 
ty’s security is that witness in his own breast 
which cannot be brought to light.” 

“Only apparently.” 

“Really sometimes, with the lookers-on 
who have accepted the doctrines without 
feeling them. They, having no experience, 
feel the failure of evidence, where the tangi- 
ble ends.” 

“Do you mean to say that this was the 
case with yourself, my dear? I should have 
thought, if ever child were good—” 

“So did I,” said Owen, smiling. “I sim- 
ulated the motions to myself and every one 
else; and there was a grain of reality, after 
all; but neither you nor I ever knew how 
much was mere imitation and personal in- 
fluence. When I outgrew implicit faith in 
you, I am afraid my higher faith went with 
it—first through recklessness, then through 
questioning. After believing more than 
enough, the transition is easy to doubting 
what is worthy of credit at all.” 

“ From superstition to rationalism.” 

“Yes; overdoing articles of faith and ob- 
servances, while the mind and conscience 
are young and tender, brings a dangerous 
reaction when liberty and independent re- 
flection begin.” 

“ But, Owen, I may have overdone observ- 
ances, yet I did not ’ :ach superstitions,” said 
Honor. 





“Not consciously,” said Owen. “You 
meant to teach me dogmatically only what 
you absolutely believed yourself. But you 
did not know how boundless is a child’s readi- 
ness to accept what comes as from a spiritual 
authority, or you would have drawn the line 
more strongly between doctrine and opinion, 
fact and allegory, the true and the edifying.” 

“In effect, I treated you as the Romish 
Church began by doing to the populace.” 

“ Exactly so. Like the medizval popu- 
lace, I took legend for fact; and like the 
modern populace, doubted of the whole to- 
gether, instead of sifting. There is my con- 
fession, Honor dear. I know you are hap- 
pier for hearing it in full; but remember, my 
errors are not chargeable upon you. If I 
had ever been true towards myself or you, 
and acted out what I thought I felt, I 
should have had the personal experience that 
would have protected the truth when the 
pretty superstructure began to pass away.” 

“What you have undertaken now is an 
acting out!” 

“T hope it is. Therefore it is the first time 
that I have ever trusted myself to be in ear- 
nest. And after all, Honor, though it is a 
terrible past to look back on, it is so very 
pleasant to be coming home, and to realize 
mercy and pardon, and hopes of doing bet- 
ter, that I can’t feel half the broken-down 
sorrow that perhaps ought to be mine. It 
wont stay with me, when I have you before 
me.” 

Honor could not be uneasy. She was far 
too glad at heart for that. The repentance 
was proving itself true by its fruits, and who 
could be anxious because the gladness of for- 
giveness overpowered the pain of contrition ? 

Her inordinate affection had made her 
blind and credulous where her favorite was 
concerned, ¢9 as to lead to his seeming ruin, 
yet when the idol throne was overturned, she 
had learnt to find sufficiency in her Maker, 
and to do offices of love without excess. 
Then after her time of loneliness, the very 
darling of her heart had been restored, when 
it was safe for her to have him once more; 
but so changed that he himself guarded 
against any recurrence to the old exclusive 
worship. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


“ But the pine woods waved, 
And the white streams raved. 
They told me in my need, 
That softness and feeling 
Were not soul-healing ; 
And so it was decreed— 
That the marvellous flowers of woman’s duty, 
Should grow on the grave of buried beauty.” 
—FABER. 

EAsTER was at hand, and immediately 
after it, Mr. Currie was to return to Canada 
to superintend the formation of the Grand 
Ottawa and Superior line. He and his as- 
sistants were hard at work on the specifica- 
tions, when a heavy tap and tramp came up 
the stairs, and Owen Sandbrook stood before 
them, leaning on his crutch, and was greeted 
with joyful congratulations on being on his 
legs again. 

“ Randolf,” he said, hastily, “ Miss Charle- 
cote is waiting in the carriage to speak to 
you. Give me your pen.” 

“T shall be back in an instant.” 

“Time will show. Where are you?— 
‘such sleepers to bk—— Isee. Down with 
you.” 

“Yes; never mind hurrying back,” said 
the engineer ; “we can get this done without 
you ”—and as the door closed—* and a good 
deal beside. I hear you have put it in train.” 

“T have every reason to hope so. Does he 
guess ?” 

“ Not a whit, as far as I can tell. He has 
been working hard, and improving himself in 
his leisure. He would have made a firstrate 
engineer. It is really hard to be robbed of 
two such assistants one after the other.” 

Meanwhile Honor had spent those few mo- 
ments in trepidation. She had brought her- 
self to it at last! The lurking sense of injus- 
tice had persuaded her that it was crossing 
her conscience to withhold the recognition of 
her heir, so soon as she had received full evi- 
dence of hisclaims and his worthiness. Though 
she had the power, she felt that she had not 
the right to dispose of her property otherwise; 
and such being the case, it was a duty to make 
him aware of his prospects, and offer him such 
a course as should best enable him to take his 
future place in the county. Still it was a se- 
vere struggle. Even with her sense of insuf- 
ficiency, it was hard to resign any part of the 
power that she had so long exercised; she 
felt that it was a risk to put her happiness 
into unknown hands, and perhaps because 
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she had had this young man wellnigh thrust 
on her, and had heard him so much lauded, 
she almost felt antagonistic to him as a rival 
of Owen, and could have been glad if any 
cause for repudiating him would have arisen ? 
Even the favor that he had met with in Phe- 
be’s eyes was no recommendation. She was 
still sore at Pheebe’s want of confidence in 
her; she took Mervyn’s view of his presump- 
tion, and moreover it was another prize borne 
off from Owen. Poor dear Honor, she never 
made a greater sacrifice to principle than 
when she sent her William off to Normandy 
to summon her Edgar Atheling. 

She did not imagine that she had it in her 
to have hated any one so much. 

Yet, somehow, when the bright, open face 
appeared, it had the kindred, familiar air, and 
the look of eagerness so visibly fell at the 
sight of her alone in the carriage, that she 
could not defend herself from a certain amuse- 
ment and interest, while she graciously de- 
sired him to get in, and drive with her round 
the park, since she had something to tell him 
that could not be said ina hurry. Then, as 
he looked up in inquiry, suspecting, perhaps, 
that she had heard of his engagement, she 
rushed at once to the point. 

“T believe you know,” she said, “that I 
have no nearer relation than yourself?” 

“Not Sandbrook ?” he asked, in surprise. 

“Te is on my’ mother’s side. I speak of 
my own family. When the Holt came to me, 
it was as a trust for my lifetime to do my best 
for it, and to find out to whom afterwards it 
should belong. I was told that the direct 
heir was probably in America. Owen Sand- 
brook has convinced me that you are that 
person.” 

“ Thank you,” began young Randolf, some- 
what embarrassed ; “ but I hope that this will 
make little difference to me for many years!” 

Did he underrate the Holt, the wretch, or 
was it civility. She spoke a little severely. 
“ Tt is not a considerable property, but it gives 
a certain position, and it should make a dif- 
ference to you to know what your prospects 
are.” 

The color flushed into his cheeks as he 
said, “True! It may have a considerable 


me ;” and then paused, as though considering 
whether to volunteer more, but as yet 


dryness of effort. 





effect in my favor. Thank you for telling } 


manner was not encouraging, but had all the 
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“T have another reason for speaking,” she 
continued. “It is due to you to warn you 
that the estate wants looking after. I am 
unequal to the requirements of modern agri- 
culture, and my faithful old bailiff, who was 
left to me by my dear cousin, is past his work. 
Neither the land nor the people are receiving 
full justice.” 

“ Surely, Sandbrook could find a trustwor- 
thy steward,” returned the young man. 

“ Nay, had you not better, according to his 
suggestion, come and live on the estate your- 
self, and undertake the management, with an 
allowance in proportion to your position as 
the heir ?” 

Her heart beat high with the crisis, and she 
saw his culor deepen from scarlet to crimson 
as he said, “ My engagement with Mr. Cur- 
rie—” 

“Mr. Currie knows the state of things. 
Owen Sandbrook has been in communication 
with him, and he does not expect to take you 
back with him, unless you prefer the varicty 
and enterprise of your profession to becoming 
a country gentleman of moderate means.” 
She almost hoped that he would, as she 
named the rental and the proposed allow- 
ance, adding, “ The estate must eventually 
come to you, but it is for you to consider 
whether it may not be better worth having 
‘if, in the interim, it be under your superin- 
‘tendence.” 

IIe had had time to grow more familiar 
with the idea, and spoke readily and frankly. 
“ Indeed, Miss Charlecote, I need no induce- 
ment. It is the life I should prefer be- 
yond all others, and I can only hope to do 
my duty by you, and whatever you may think 
fit to entrust to me.” And, almost against 
her will, the straightforward honesty of his 
look brought back to her the countenance 
where she had always sought for help. 

“Then your past misfortunes have not 
given you a distaste to farming?” 

“They did not come from farming, but 
speculation. I was brought up to farm work, 
and am more at home in it than in any thing 
else, so that I hope I could be useful to you.” 

She was silent. Oh, no; she had not the 
satisiaction of being displeased. Ile was 
ready enough, but not grasping; and she 
found herself seeing more of the Charlecote 

him, and liking him better than she was 
y to grant. 











“Miss Charlecote,” he said, after a few 
moments’ thought, “in the relations you are 
establishing between us, it is right that you 
should know the full extent of the benefits 
you are conferring.” 

It was true, then? Well, it was better 
than a New World lady, and Honora con- 
trived to look pleasantly expectant. 

“T know it was very presumptuous,” he 
said; “ but I could not help making my feel- 
ings known to one who is very dear to you— 
Miss Fulmort.” 

“ Indeed she is,” said Honor; though maybe 
poor Phebe had of late been a shade less 
dear to her. 

“ And with your consent,” said he, perhaps 
a little disconcerted by her want of warmth, 
“T hope this kindness of yours may abridge 
the term of waiting to which we looked for- 
ward.” 

“What were you waiting for?” 

“ Until such time as I could provide a home 
to which she could take her sister Maria. So 
you see what you have done for us.” 

“ Maria?” 

“Yes, she promised her mother, on her 
deathbed, that Maria should be her charge, 
and no one could wish her to lay it aside.” 

“ And the family are aware of the attach- 
ment?” 

“ The brothers are, and have been kinder 
than I dared to expect. It was thought bet- 
ter to tell no one else until we could see our 
way ; but you have a right to know now, and 
I have the more hope that you will fiud com- 
fort in the arrangement, since I know how 
warmly and gratefutly she feels towards you. 
I may tell her?” he added, with a good deal 
of affirmation in his question. 

* What would you do if I told you not?” 
she asked, thawing for the first time out of 
her set speeches. 

“T should feel very guilty and uncomfort- 
able in writing.” 

“Then come home with me to-morrow, and 
let us talk it over,” she said, acting on a man- 
date of Owen’s which she had strenuously 
refused to promise to obey. “ You may leave 
your work in Owen’s hands. Ile wants to 
stay a few days in town, to arrange his plans, 
and, I do believe, to have the pleasure of in- 
dependence ; but he will come bavk on Sat- 
urday, and we will spend Easter together.” 

“ Miss Charlecote,” said Humfrey, suddenly, 
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that my having turned up is an injury to 
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“T have no right to ask, but I cannot but fear | 


Sandbrook.” 

“TI can only tell you that he has been ex- 
ceedingly anxious for the recognition of your 
rights.” 

“T understand now!” exclaimed Humfrey, 
turning towards her quickly; “he betrayed 
it when his mind was astray. I am thrusting 
him out of what would have been his!” 

“Tt cannot be helped,” began Honor; “he 
never expected—” 

“T can say nothing against it,” said the 
young man, with much emotion. “It is too 
generous to be talked of, and these are not 
matters of choice, but duty ; but is it not pos- 
sible to make some compensation ? ” 

“T have done my best to lay up for those 
children,” said Honor; “but his sister will 
need her full half, and my city property has 
other claimants. I own I should be glad to 
secure that, after me, he should not be en- 
tirely dependent upon health which, I fear, 
will never be sound again.” 

“T know you would be happier in arrang- 
ing it yourself, though he has every claim on 
my gratitude. Could not the estate be charged 
with an annuity to him?” 

“Thank you!” said Honor, warmly. 
“Such a provision will suit him best. I 
see that London is his element; indeed, he 
is so much incapacitated for a country life 
that the estate would have been a burden to 
him, could he have rightly inherited it. He 
is bent on self-maintenance; and all I wish 
is, that when I am gone, he should have 
something to fall back upon.” 

“T do not think that I can thank you more 
heartily for any of your benefits than for 
making me a party to this!” he warmiy 
said. “But there is no thanking you; I 
must try to do so by deeds. 

She was forced to allow that her Atheling 
was winning upon her! 

“ Two points I liked,” she said to Robert, 
who spent the evening with her, while Owen 
was dining with Mr. Currie—* one that he 
accepted the Holt as a charge, not a gift— 
the other that he never professed to be mar- 
rying for my sake.” 

“ Yes, he is as true as Phoebe,” said Rob- 
ert. “Both have real power of truth from 
never deceiving themselves. They perfectly 
suit one another.” 
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could you forgive his declaration from so un- 
equal a position ?” 

“T thought it part of his consistently honest 
dealing. Had she been a mere child, know- 
ing nothing of the world, and subject to par- 
ents, it might have been otherwise ; but in- 
dependent. and formed as she is, it was but 
just to avow his sentiments, and give her the 
choice of waiting.” 

“In spite of the obloquy of a poor man 
paying court to wealth?” 

“I fancy he was too single-minded for that 
idea, and that it was not wealth which he 
courted was proved by his rejection of Mer- 
vyn’s offer. Do you know, I think his refusal 
will do Mervyn a good deal of good. He is 
very restless to find out the remaining objec- 
tions to his management, and Randolf will 
have more influence with him than I ever 
could, while he considers parsons as a pecul- 
lar species.” 

“If people would only believe the good of 
not compromising !” 

“They must often wait a good while to 
see the good!” 

“ But, oh! the fruit is worth waiting for! 
Robin,” she added, after a pause, “ you have 
been in correspondence with my boy.” 

“Yes,” said Robert; “and there, indeed, 
you may be satisfied. The seed you sowed in 
the morning is bearing its increase |” 

“JT sowed! Ah, Robert! what I sowed 
was a false crop, that had almost caused the 
good seed to be rooted up together with it!” 

“ Not altogether,” said Robert. “If you 
made any mistakes that led to a confusion of 
real and unreal in his mind, still, the real 
good you did to him is incalculable.” 

“So he tells me, dear boy! But when I 
think what he was as a child, and what he has 
been as a youth, I cannot but charge it on 
myself.” 

“Then think what he is, and will be, I 
trust, as a man,” said Robert. “ Even at the 
worst, the higher, purer standard that had 
been impressed on him saved him from lower 
depths; and when ‘he came to himself, it 
was not as if he had neither known his 
Father’s house nor the way to it. O Miss 
Charlecote! you must not come to me to as- 
sure you that your training of him was in 
vain! I, who am always fecling the differ- 
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is going, ahd springs towards it; while Mer- 
vyn wonders at himself at every stage, and 
always fancies the next some delusion of my 
straitlaced imagination.” 

“ Ah! once I spurned, and afterwards 
grieved over, the saying that very religious 
little boys either die or belie their promise.” 

“ There is some truth in it,” said Robert, 
“Precocious piety is so beautiful that it is 
apt to be fostered so as to make it insensibly 
imitative and unreal, or depend upon some 
individual personal influence ; and there is 
a certain reaction at one stage of growth 
against what has been overworked.” 

“Then what would you do with such a 
child as my Owen if it were all to come over 
again? Hisaspirations were often so beauti- 
ful that I could not but reverence them 
greatly ; and I cannot now believe that they 
were prompted by aught but innocence and 
baptismal grace !” 

“Looking back,” said Robert, “TI believe 
they were genuine, and came from his heart. 
No; such a devotional turn should be treated 
with deep reverence and tenderness; but the 
expression had better be almost repressed, 
and the test of conduct enforced, though with- 
out loading the conscience with details not of 
general application, and sometimes impracti- 
cable under other circumstances.” 

“Tt is the practicalness of dear Owen’s ref- 
ormation that makes it so thoroughly satis- 
factory,” said Honora; “though I must say 
that I dread the experiment. You will look 
after him, for this week, Robert; I fear he is 
overdoing himself in his delight at moving 
about and working again.” 

“Twill see how he gets on. It will bea 
good essay for the future.” 

» “¥ cannot think how he is ever to bear 
living with Mrs. Murrell.” 

“ She is a good deal broken and subdued, 
and is more easily repressed than one imag- 
ines at her first onset. Besides, she is very 
proud, and rather afraid, of him, and will not 
molest him much. Indeed, it is a good ar- 
rangement for him; he ought to have care 
above that of the average landlady.” 

“ Will he get it?” 

“T trust so. She has the ways of a re- 
spectable servant; and her religious principle 
is real, thov ‘1 we do not much admire its 
manifestation. She will be honest and care- 
ful of his wants, and look after his child, and 
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“ Asif any one but myself would do that! 
But it is right, and he will be all the better 
and happier for accepting his duty to her 
while she lives, if he can bear it.” 

“ As he says, it is his only expiation.” 
“Well! I should not wonder if you saw 
more of me here than hitherto. A born 
Cockney like me gets inclined to the haunts 
of men as she grows old, and if your sisters 
and Charlecote Raymond suffice for the par- 


improvements he will make.” 

“ Not without your consent ?” 

“T shall have to consent in my conscience 
to what I hate in my heart.” 

“T am not the man to argue you away 
from here,” said Robert, eagerly. “If you 
would take up the Young Woman’s Associa- 
tion, it would be the only thing to make up 
for the loss of Miss Fennimore. Then the 
St. Wulstan’s Asylum wants a lady visitor.” 

“My father’s foundation, whence his suc- 
sessor ousted me, in a general sweep of 
troublesome ladies,” said Honor. ‘ How 
sore I was, and how things come round.” 

“ We'll find work for you,” cried Robert, 
highly exhilarated. “I should like to make 
out that we can’t do without you.” 

“Why, Robin, you of all men taking to 
compliments !” 

“It is out of self-interest. Nothing makes 
so much difference to me as having this house 
inhabited.” 

“Indeed,” she said, highly gratified; “I 
thought you wanted nothing but St. Mat- 
thew’s.” 

“ Nay,” said Robert, as a bright color came 
over his usually set and impassive counte- 
nance. “You do not want me to say what 
you have always been to me, and how better 
things have been fostered by your presence, 
ever since the day you let me out of Lilton- 
bury Church. I have often since thought it 
Was no vain imagination that you were a 
good spirit sent to my rescue by Mr. Charle- 
cote.” 

“ Poor Robin,” said Honor, her lip quiver- 
ing; “it was less what I gave than what you 
gathered up. I barely tolerated you.” 

“Which served me right,” said Robert, 
“and made me respect you. There are so 
few to blame me now that I need you all the 
more. I can hardly cede to Owen the priv- 
ilege of being your only son.” 
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Honor, too true to let him think that he could 
stand beside Owen in her affections, but with 
intense pleasure at such unwonted warmth 
from one so stern and reserved; it was as if 
he was investing her with some of the tender- 
ness that the loss of Lucilla had left vacant, 
and bestowing on her the confidences to which 
new relations might render Phebe less open. 
It was no slight preferment to be Robert 
Fulmort’s motherly friend; and far beyond 
her as he had soared, she might still be the 
softening element in his life, as once she had 
been the ennobling one. If she had formed 
Robert, or even given one impulse such as 
to lead to his becoming what he was, the old 
maid had not lived in vain. 

She was not selfish enough to be grieved 
at Owen’s ecstasy in emancipation ; and trust- 
ing to be near enough to watch over him with- 
out being in his way, she could enjoy his over- 
flowing spirits, and detect almost a jocund 
sound in the thump of his crutch across the 
hall, as he hurried in, elated with hopes of the 
success of his invention, eager about the Can- 
adian railway, delighted with the society of 
his congeners, and pouring out on her all 
sorts of information that she could not under- 
stand. The certainty that her decision was 
for his happiness ought surely to reconcile her 
to carrying home his rival in his stead. 

Going down by an early train, she re- 
solved, by Robert’s advice, to visit Beauchamp 
at once, and give Mervyn a distinct explana- 
tion of her intentions. He was tardy in tak- 
ing them in, then exclaimed, ‘“ Pheebe’s tee- 
totaller! Well, he is a sharp fellow! The 
luck that some men have !” 

“Dear Phebe,” cried Cecily ; “I am so 
thankful that she is spared a long attach- 
ment. It was telling on her already !” 

‘Oh, we should have put a stop to the af- 
fair if he had gone out to Canada,” roundly 
asserted Mervyn; “but of course he knew 
better—” 

“ Not at all—this was quite a surprise.” 

Mervyn recollected in time that it was best 
that Miss Charlecote should so imagine, and 
reserved for his wife’s private ear his convic- 
tion that the young fellow had had this hope 
in his eye when refusing the partnership. 
Such smartness and foresight commanded his 
respect as a man of the world, though may be 
the women would not understand it. For 
Pheebe’s interest, he must encourage the lady 


“Tt is very handsome in you, Miss Charle- 
cote—very handsome —and I am perfectly 
unprejudiced in assuring you that you have 
done the very best thing for yourself. Phoebe 
is a good girl, and devoted to you already.” 

“Indeed she is,” said Cecily. “She looks 
up to you so much!” 

Somehow Honor did not want Mrs. Ful- 
mort to assure her of this. 

“ And as to the place,” continued Mervyn, 
“you could not put it into better hands to 
get your people out of their old world ways. 
A young man like that, used to farming, and 
with steam and mechanics at his fingers’ ends, 
will make us all look about us.” 

“ Perhaps,” murmured poor Honor, with 
quailing heart. 

“ John Raymond and I were looking about 
the Holt the other day,” said Mervyn, “ and 
agreeing how much more could be made of 
it. Clear away some of those hedgerows— 
grub up a bit of copse.or two—try chemical 
manures—drain that terrible old marsh be- 
yond the plantation—and have up a good 
engine-house where you have those old ram- 
shackle buildings at the Home Farm! Why, 
the place will bring in as much again, and 
you’ve hit on the very man to carry it out. 
He shall try all the experiments before I 
adopt them.” 

Honora felt as if she must flee! If she 
were to hear any more, she should be ready to 
banish young Randolf to Canada, were he 
ten times her heir. Had she lived to hear 
Humfrey’s new barn, with the verge boards 
conceded to her taste, called ramshackle ? 
And she had given her word! 

As she left Beauchamp, and looked at her 
scraggy pine-trees cresting the hill, she felt as 
though they were her own no longer, and as 
if she had given them up toan enemy. She 
assured herself that nothing could be done 
without her free-will, and considered of the 
limitations that must be imposed on this fright- 
ful reformer, but her heart grew sick at the 
conviction that either she would have to yield, 
or be regarded as a mere incubus and obstruc- 
tion. 

With almost a passionate sense of defence 
of Humfrey’s trees, and Humfrey’s barns, she 
undid the gate of the fir plantations— his 
special favorites. The bright April sun shed 
clear gleams athwart the russet boles of the 
trees, candied by their white gum, the shad- 
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ows were sharply defined, and darkened by 





the dense silvered green canopy, relieved by 
the fresh light young shoots, culminating in 
white powdery clusters, or little soft crimson 
conelets, all redolent of fresh resinous fra- 
grance. The wind whispered like the sound 
of ocean in the summit of the trees, and a 
nightingale was singing gloriously in the 
distance. All recalled Humfrey, and the 
day, thirty years back, when she had given 
him such sore pain in those very woods, 
grasping the shadow instead of the sub- 
stance, and taking the sunshine out of his 
life as well as from her own. Never had 
she felt such a pang in thinking of that day, 
or in the vain imagination of how it might 
have been! 

“Yet I believe I am doing right,” she 
thought. ‘ Humfrey himself might say that 
old things must pass away, and the past give 
place to the present! Let me stand once 
more under the tree where I gave him that 
answer! Shall I feel as if he would laugh 
at me for my shrinking, or approve me for 
my resolution ?” 

The tree was a pinaster, of lengthy foli- 
age and ponderous cones, standing in a little 
shooting-path, leading from the main walk. 
She turned towards it and stood breathless 
for a moment. 

There stood the familiar figure—youthful, 
well-knit, firm, with the open, steadfast, 
_ kindly face, but with the look of crowned 
exultant love that she had only once beheld, 
and that when his feet were already within 
the waters of the dark river. It was his 
very voice that exclaimed, ‘‘ Here she is!” 
Had her imagination indeed called up Hum- 
frey before her, or was he come to upbraid 
her with her surrender of his charge to mod- 
ern innovation? But the spell was broken, 
for a woodland nymph in soft gray, edged 
with green, was instantly beside him, and 
that calmly glad face was no reflection of 
what Honora’s had ever been. 

“Dear, dear Miss Charlecote,” cried 
Phebe, springing to her; “we thought 
you would come home this way, so we came 
to meet you, and were watching both the 
paths.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Honor. 
Could that man, who looked so like Hum- 
frey, be thinking how those firs would cut 
up into sleepers ? 

“Do you know,” said Phebe, eagerly, 
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“he says this wood is a little likeness of his 
favorite place in his old home.” 

“Tam afraid,” he added, as if apologiz- 
ing, “‘I shall always feel most at home in 
the smell of pine-trees.” 

Mervyn’s predictions began to lose their 
force, and Honor smiled. ? 

“But,” said Phebe, turning to her, “I 
was longing to beg your pardon. I did not 
like to have any secret from you.” 

“ Ah! you cunning children,” said Honor, 
finding surface work easiest ; ‘‘ you stole a 
march upon us all.” 

“T could not help it,” said Phebe. 

They both laughed, and turning to him, 
she said, “ Now, could 1? Whenyouspoke 
to me, I could only tell the truth.” 

“ And I suppose he could not help it,” said 
Honor. 

“Of course not, if there was no reason 
for helping it,” he said. 

There could be no dwelling on the horri- 
ble things that he would perpetrate, while 
he looked so like the rightful squire, and 
while both were so fair a sight in their glad 
gratitude; and she found herself saying, 
‘You will bear our name ?” 

There might be a pang in setting aside 
that of his father, but he looked at the glow- 
ing cheeks and glistening eyes beside him, 
and said, ‘‘ Answer for me.” 

“It is what I should like best of all,” 
Phebe said, fervently. 

“If we can deserve to bear it,” he gravely 
added. 

And something in his tone made Honora 
feel confident that, even if he should sct up 
an engine-house, it would be only if Hum- 
frey would have done so in his place. 

“It will be belonging to you all the more,” 
said Phebe. “It is one great pleasure that 
now I shall have a right to you!” 

“Yes, Phoebe, the old woman will depend 
on you, her ‘ Eastern moon brightening as 
day’s wild lights decline.’ But she will 
trouble you no longer. Finish your walk 
with Humfrey.” It was the first time she 
had called him by that name. 

“No,” they said, with one voice, “we 
were waiting to walk home with you, if we 
may.” 

There was something in that walk, in the 
tender, respectful kindness with which she 
was treated, in the intelligent interest that 
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Humfrey showed in the estate, his clear- 
headed truthfulness on the néed of change, 
and his delicate deference in proposing al- 
teration, that set her heart at rest, made her 
feel that the “ goodly heritage” was in safe 
hands, and that she had a staff in her hands 
for the first time since that Sunday in har- 
vest. 

Before the next harvest, Hiltonbury bells 
rang out, and the church was crowded with 
glad faces; but there was none more deeply 
joyful than that of the lonely woman with 
silvering hair, who quietly knelt beside the 
gray slab, lettered H. C., 1840, convinced 
that the home and people of him who lay 
there would be in trusty hands, when she 
should join him in his true inheritance. Her 
idols set aside, she could with clearer eyes | 
look to that hope, though in no weariness of 
earth, no haste to depart, but still in full 
strength, ready to work for man’s good and 
God’s glory. 

Beside her, as usual, was Owen, leaning 
on his crutch, but eminent in face and figure 
as the handsomest man present, and full of 
animation, betraying neither pain nor regret, 
but throughout the wedding festivities show- 
ing himself the foremost in mirth, and spur- 
ring Hiltonbury on to rejoicings that made 
the villagers almost oblivious of the Forest 
Show. 

The saddest face in church was that of the 
head bridesmaid. Even though Phebe was 
only going as far as the Holt, and Humfrey 
was much loved, Bertha’s heart was sore 
with undefined regret for her own blotted 
past, and with the feeling of present loss in 
the sister whose motherly kindness she had 
never sufficiently recognized. Bertha knew 
not how much gentler and more lovable she 
herself was growing in that very struggle 
with her own sadness, and in her endeavors 
to be sufficient protectress for Maria. The 
two sisters were to remain at the Underwood 
with Miss Fennimore, and in her kindness, 
and in daily intercourse with Phebe and 
Cecily, could hardly fail tobe happy. Maria 
was radiantly glad, in all the delight of her 
brid@smaid’s adornments and of the school 
feasting, and above all in patronizing her 
pretty little niece, Elizabeth Acton, the baby 
bridesmaid. ’ 

It was as if allegiance to poor Juliana’s 
dislikes had hitherto kept Sir Bevil aloof 


festing his good-will; but the marriage 
brought him at last to Beauchamp, kind, 
grave, military, and melancholy as ever, and 
so much wrapped up in his little girl and his 
fancied memory of her mother, that Cecily’s 
dislike of long attachments was confirmed 
by his aspect ; and only her sanguine benev- 
olence was bold enough to augur his finding 
a comforter in her cousin Susan. 

Poor man! Lady Bannerman had been 
tormenting him all the morning with appeals 
to his own wedding as precedents for Cecily’s 
benefit! Her instructions to Cecily were so 
overwhelming as to reduce that meek little 
lady to something approaching to annihila- 
tion; and the simple advice given by Ber- 
tha, and backed by Phebe herself, “ never 
to mind,” appeared the summit of audacity! 
Long since having ceased to trouble herself 
as to the danger of growing too stout, Lady 
Bannerman, in her brocades and laces, was 
such a mountain of a woman that she was 
forced to sail up the aisle of Hiltonbury 
church alone in her glory, without space for 
a cavalier beside her! 

The bridegroom’s friend was his little seven 
years’ old brother, whom he had sent for to 
place at a good school, and who fraternized 
with little Owen, a brisk little fellow, his h’s 
;and his manners alike doing credit to the 
paternal training, and preparing in due 
time to become a blue-gowned and yellow- 
legged Christ’s Hospital scholar—a nomina- 
tion having been already promised through 
Fulmort City influence. 

Robert assisted Charlecote Raymond in the 
rite which joined together the young pair. 
They were goodly to look upon, in their 
grave, glad modesty and self-possession, and 
their youthful strength and fairness,—which, 
to Honor’s mind, gave the idea of the beauty 
of simple strength and completeness, such as 
befits a well-built vessel at her launch, in all 
her quiet force, whether to glide over smooth 
waters or to battle with the tempest. Peace- 
ful as those two faces were, there was in them 
spirit and resolution sufficient for either storm 
or calm, for it was steadfastness based upon 
the only strong foundation. 

For the last time was signed, and with no 
unsteady hand, the clear, well-made letters 
of the maiden Phoebe Fulmort, and as, above 
it, the bride read the words, ‘ Humfrey 
Charlecote Randolf Charlecote,” she looked 
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content and exultation, as though his name 
were doubly endeared, as recalling her “ wise 
man,” the revered guardian of her imagina- 
tion in her orphaned girlhood. 

There are years when the buds of spring 
are nipped by frost or blight, and when sum- 
mer blossoms are rent by hail and storm, till 
autumn sets in without one relenting pause. 
Then even at the commencement of decline, 
comes an interval, a renewal of all that for- 
mer seasons had proffered of fair and sweet ; 
the very tokens of decay are lovely—the 
skies are deep calm blue, the sunsets soft 
gold, and the exquisite serenity and tranquil 
enjoyment are beyond even the bright, fitful 
hopes of spring. There is a tinge of melan- 
choly, for this is a farewell, though a linger- 
ing farewell; and for that very cause the 
enduring flowers, the brilliant leaves, the per- 
severing singing birds, are even more prized 
than those which, in earlier months, come 
less as present boons than foretastes of the 
future. 

Such an Indian summer may be Honor 
Charlecote’s present life. It is not old age, 
for she has still the strength and health of her 
best days, but it is the later stage of middle 
life, with experience added to energy. Her 
girlhood suffered from a great though high- 
minded mistake, her womanhood was care- 
worn and sorrow-stricken. As first the 
beloved of her youth, so again the darling of 
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after-age, was a disappointment ; but she was 
patient, and patience has met with a reward, 
even in this life. Desolateness taught her to 
rely no longer on things of earth, but to 
satisfy her soul with that Love which is indi- 
vidual as well as Infinite; and that lesson 
learnt, the human affection that once failed 
her is come back upon her in full measure. 
She is no longer forlorn ; the children whom 
she bred up, and those whom she led by her 
influence, alike vie with one another in their 
love and gratitude. 

The old house in Woolstone Lane is her 
home for the greater part of the winter and 
spring, and her chief work lies in her father’s 
former parish, directed by Mr. Parsons and 
Robert, and enjoying especially the Sunday 
evenings that Owen constantly spends with 
her in the cedar parlor, in such converse, 
whether grave or gay, as men rarely seek 
save with a mother, or one who has been as 
a mother. But she is still the lady of the 
Holt. There she still spends autumn and 
Christmas, resuming her old habits, without 
feeling them a burden; bemoaning a little, 
but approving all the while, Humfrey’s mod- 
erate and successful alterations, and loving 
above all in Pheebe’s sweet wisdom in her 
happy household rule. It is well worth all 
the past to return to the Holt with the 
holiday feeling of her girlhood. 





Dwarr Appie-Trees.—Dwarf apple-trees 
are fast becoming favorites. Although they will 
never be so extensively employed for orchards as 
dwarf pears, they will undoubtedly be freely 
brought into gardens, where a variety is desired 
in a small space. Every season proves these 
trees to be what they have been sent out for. 
They are productive and easily managed ; the 
heads being low, they are easily sheltered and 
protected, if necessary, during winter. Every 
part of the tree is immediately under the eye of 
the cultivator, by which he is able to control per- 
fectly their forms, and to destroy any insects that 
may attack them. 

We are aware that the public know little of 
these trees, but, after several years’ observation, 
we have no hesitation in testifying to their value. 





The trees can be planted six feet apart, so that 
quite a variety may be planted in almost any 
garden, without occupying much space. 

Like pears grown on dwarf trees, the fruit of 
dwarf apple-trees is usually larger and finer than 
the same varieties grown on standard trees. 

The best age to transplant the trees is at two 
years from the bud or graft, and they will com- 
mence to bear the first year after transplanting. 

At the West, where fruit is scarce and imme- 
diate produce very desirable, and where, also, 
high winds are prevalent and the changes of tem- 
perature in the winter season are very sudden, 
we think these trees might be planted to great 
advantage. And, indeed, we are aware that the 
western people have already begun to plant them. 
— Genesee Farmer. 
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From The Saturday Review, 15 Dec. 
HESSE CASSEL. 


Tat the Second Chamber of a very small | 
German state should have declined to accept | 


a Constitution offered by the government, 
and that the Diet should, in consequence, 
have been dissolved, seems as unimportant 
and uninteresting an event as could well be 
imagined. But great- questions are often 
really tried on very little points; and this 
contest between the elector of Hesse and his 
Second Chamber is like the imaginary dis- 
pute between Roe and Doe, by which the 
right to broad acres and rich rent-rolls was 
tried a few years ago. A matter is at issue 
which has for many years divided the princes 
and the people of Germany. The elector is 
quite willing that his subjects should have a 
Constitution, but then he wants to give it 
them. His subjects say they have got a 
Constitution which is illegally in abeyance, 
and they insist on its being restored. The 
quarrel is precisely the same, on a very little 
scale, as that which divides Austria and 
Hungary on a great scale. A Constitution 
which is given by a sovereign can be taken 
away at any moment by its donor; but a 
Constitution that is a law to him as well as 
to his people imposes on him the necessity 
of venturing on an act of positive illegality 
if he invades the liberties of his people. 
According to the Austrian theory of govern- 
ment, the elector of Hesse Cassel is perfectly 
right in declining to acknowledge that he is 
bound by the law; and if Austria were not 
going down hill very fast, the Austrian 
theory of government would continue to pre- 
vail in Hesse Cassel, as it has done for many 
years. ‘This is a very old subject of dispute 
between the elector and the mild and peace- 
ful population of his little patch of territory, 
and Austria has already, on one occasion, 
interfered to crush the resistance which the 
maintenance of the elector’s despotism threat- 
ened to provoke. Federal troops were moved 
by the order of Austria into Hesse Cassel, 
in spite of the remonstrance of Prussia, and 
the electorate was reduced to as perfect tran- 
quillity as its sovereign could desire. But 
those days are gone by now. Austria has 
quite enough to do in minding her own con- 
cerns, and Prussia has, in the most positive 
terms, declared that no intervention in the 
affairs of the electorate shall be permitted. 
The issue cannot, therefore, be really doubt- 
ful. The Diet is sure to have the best of it, 
and the elector must either yield or go alto- 
gether away and fall back on one of those 
colonelcies of Austrian regiments which ap- 
“~ to be the portion of dethroned princes. 

t is not the fate or the future of Hesse Cas- 
sel that excites our interest, but the attitude 
which Prussia may assume in the affair. 


Here, at last, an opportunity has shown it- 
self in which the real strength or weakness 
of Prussia will be displayed. She may let 
the opportunity slip, or she may take occa- 
sion to make an advance towards the leader- 
ship of Germany, and her passivity or her 
courage may very probably decide one of the 
most important questions of which Europe 
awaits the solution. 

All the world, Germans as much as the 
rest of mankind, see that the position of a 
nation ruled over by thirty-six sovereigns, 
and placed between two great despotisms, 
is perilous to the last degree. All the world, 
except a few hundred dependants of the 
minor German courts, see that the peril can 
only be got rid of effectually by a change of 
a very wholesale and radical character. If 
the Hungarians fall away from Austria, and 
take their Sclavonic neighbors with them, 
the German provinces of the empire will 
only add to the necessity of some system 
being arranged that will absorb them; and 
when the prestige of Austria is gone, and 
the very name of Austria may perhaps be 
extinct, Prussia will stand out as the only 
representative and head of Germany. It is 
possible that, if this headship were recog- 
nized, the minor sovereigns might retain 
their crowns for a longer or shorter period 
as vicegerents of Prussia; but, unless Ger- 
many is united on some thoroughly new 
basis, it will soon be nothing more than the 
great sporting-ground of France and Russia, 
where those powers will ride about at will, 
sure of starting some timid victim of the 
chase whenever a meet is arranged. But 
the Germans are just enough alive to their 
situation to be aware of the direction in 
which their interests lie. They desire, in a 
vague and placid way, the creation of a 
united Germany, and two candidates are in 
the field to supply them with what they want. 
Strange as it may seem at first, one of these 
candidates is the emperor of the French. 
He is anxious above all things to attain the 
political objects which his uncle attempted, 
but he pursues them by a different way. 
He wishes to make France mistress of the 
continent, and to minister to the passion for 
territorial aggrandizement by which even 
the most sensible Frenchmen are devoured; 
but he also wishes to escape such a collision 
with the national feeling of his neighbors as 
that which stimulated even the Spaniards to 
lend a nominal assistance to their English 
deliverers, and for a moment united Ger- 
many in the great struggle for independence 
and revenge. Louis Napoleon will not, we 
may be sure, if he can possibly help it, awake 
the spirit of so deadly an opposition. His 
policy is to flatter the national pride of the 





Germans by offering to help them towaxds 
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the unity they desire and the position in 
Europe which a united Germany ought to 
assume. The only conditions he asks are 
that he shall have the credit of doing the 
work, and that he shall be paid for his 
trouble by the cession of the Rhine prov- 
inces. At present he does not seem very 
near attaining his aim. But he can afford 


to wait; and if Austria were broken up, and | 


Prussia showed herself unequal to the call 
made on her resolution and statesmanship, 
there is no saying that the Germans might 
not turn to any one strong enough to get 
them out of the deadlock in which they 
would find themselves placed, and the em- 
peror would then play the part of their good- 
natured friend. 

But it is possible that the Germans may 
anticipate his kind offices, and do the work 
of regeneration for themselves. If they are 
well managed by Prussia, it is even probable 
that they will do so. Distracted as Ger- 
many is, it is still full of national life, and 
pervaded by a strong wish for national in- 
dependence. ‘The whole moral and intel- 
lectual strength of Germany shrinks from 
making imperial France the arbitress of its 
fate, and the successful resistance which the 

rince regent opposed to the cajoleries of 

ouis Napoleon at Baden, coupled with the 
spirited demonstrations of Switzerland and 
Belgium against French encroachment, have 
cheered the Germans to hope that their de- 
liverance may come from themselves. But 
the motive power is what they want, and 
the motive power can only come from Prus- 
sia. Prussia ought very shortly to be able 
to supply the necessary force. She is every 
day becoming richer, more liberal, and bet- 
ter organized. She has a very honest sov- 
ereign and a decent army ; but unfortunately 
there is one thing she has not got—there is 
no Prussian statesman. Not any single 
minister in the present cabinet is of more 
than second-rate abilities. The Manteufel 
system has deadened the energies and crip- 
_ the career even of its opponents, and 

ureaucracy is still strong enough at Berlin 
to force on the regent ministers whom he 





and his best advisers know to be quite the 
wrong men for the places they fill. When 
the bonn police case was brought to the 
knowledge of the government, the highest 
authorities found themselves fatally ham- 
pered by the fact that the minister to whose 
special department the affair belonged had 
been accepted as an inevitable legacy from 
the preceding cabinet, and that, unless he 
were opculy dismissed, no great change in 
the relation of the police to private individ- 
uals could be attempted. Since then, a high 
legal official, who has ventured to incrimi- 
nate the police system publicly and earnestly, 
has been sacrificed by the resentment of his 
superiors, and has been dismissed from his 
post. The cabinet contains no man of sufli- 
cient mark and ability to turn out discordant 
members, to carry a liberal policy out to its 
conclusion, and to take advantage of passing 
events. There can be no doubt that, if there 
were a Prussian Cavour, he would make a 
great deal of very legitimate capital out of 
this Hesse Cassel business. He would im- 
press upon the general mind of Germany 
that Prussia was determined to asscrt her 
power, and take advantage of the sympathy 
felt for her by the Liberal party throughout 
the nation. He would take care not only 
that the elector of Hesse was defeated, but 
that his defeat should seem attributable to 
Prussia. It will, in fact, be due to Prussia 
if it takes place, for it is the prohibition of 
Federal and Austrian intervention which has 
stimulated the Chamber to beard its sover- 
eign; but an able statesman would make this 
evident to all the world, and would so con- 
trol the fortunes of this little state as to give 
a very striking illustration of what Prussia 
ean do in Germany. What Prussia moat 
requires, in order to assure her success, is a 
widely spread expectation that she is going 
to succeed. The elector of Hesse has been 
kind enough to offer her a very easy ead 
cheap means of diffusing this expectati:n, 
and if she does not take advantage of it she 
will have thrown away a chance that is uot 
likely to recur. 





Messrs. Longman and Co. have in the press | 
“The Lost Tribes, and the Saxons of the East | D. Maurice’s “ Moral and Metaphysical Phi- 


and West with New Views of Buddhism,” by G. 


Tue concluding portion of the Reverend F, 


| losophy,” and the “ Treatise on the British Con- 


Moore, M.D.; and “The Asian Mystery,” by | stitution,” by Lord Brougham, are about to be 
the Reverend 8. Lyde, author of “The Ansy-| published by Messrs. R. Griffin and Co. 
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From The Atheneum. | 

Notes on the Presence of Animal Life at 

Vast Depths in the Sea; with Observations 

on the Nature of the Sea-Bed, as bearing 

on Submarine Telegraphy. By G. C. 
Wallich, M.D. Taylor and Francis. 


Tues brief notes disclose new facts. Dr. 
Wallich was attached, we find, as naturalist, 
to the Bulldog, equipped for the survey of 
the projected North Atlantic Telegraph route 
between Great Britain and America, his 
main object being to determine the depths 
to which animal life extends in the sea, to- 
gether with the limits and conditions essen- 
tial to its maintenance. Continuous bad 
weather impeded his researches, but he has 
in a great measure accomplished his purpose, 
with the assistance of Sir Leopold M’Clin- 
tock and his crew. It may now be accepted 
as clearly proved, that life exists in the sea 
at depths far exceeding those heretofore sup- 
posed to circumscribe it. 

The Foraminifera had been surmised to 
live at vast depths; and this is now proved. 
They are minute animals, belonging to one 
of the most simply organized families of the 
animal kingdom, and their calcareous shells 
constitute a large per centage of the oozy 
deposit brought up by the soundings in the 
mid-Atlantic and elsewhere. Of these ani- 
mals the Globigerine form a genus, and the 
point to be determined was, whether they 
were alive when first disturbed,—for they 
could hardly be expected to show signs of 
life after the lapse of nearly an hour, during 
which time they had been brought from their 
normal medium, the pressure of which is 
estimated by tons, to an abnormal medium 
(the surface), in which the pressure is esti- 
mated by pounds. Direct evidence was, 
from the difficulty stated, wanting ; but after 
a laborious and continued examination of 
Foraminifera, obtained from depths varying 
from fifty to nearly two hundred fathoms,— 
that is, from three hundred feet to nearly 
two miles and a half below the surface of 
the sea,—the inferences are in favor of their 
vitality at the greatest depths as well as in 
shallow waters. Yet the number of speci- 
mens of Globigerine taken from the deep 
oozy soundings in which the mass is ex- 
tremely tenacious, showing the cell-contents 
entire, and in an apparently vital state, is 
small as compared with the much larger 


character. Itis curious that when any quan- 
tity of these microscopic creatures occur in 
the deep sea deposits, they are evidently in- 
timately associated with the presence of the 
Gulf Stream or its offshoots. 

By far the most interesting discovery was 
made in sounding not quite midway between 
Cape Farewell and Rockall, in one thousand 
two hundred and sixty fathoms. While the 
sounding apparatus brought up an ample 
specimen of coarse, gritty-looking matter, 
consisting of about ninety-five per cent of 
clean shells of Globigerine, at the same time 
a number of starfishes, belonging to the 
genus Ophiocoma, came up, adhering to the 
lowest fifty fathoms of the deep sea line, 
which must have rested on the bottom for a 
few minutes, so as to allow the starfishes to 
attach themselves to it. These continued 
to move about energetically for a quarter of 
an hour after they reached the surface. One 
very perfect specimen, which had fixed itself 
near the extreme end of the line, and was 
still convulsively grasping it with its long, 
spinous arms, was secured in situ on the 
rope, and consigned to a bottle of spirits. 

This is the great natural-history fact of 
the expedition. At a depth of two. miles 
below the surface, where the pressure must 
amount; at least, to a ton and a half on the 
square inch, and where it is difficult to con- 
ecive that the most attenuated ray of light 
can penetrate, we capture a highly organized 
species of radiate animal, living, entwining, 
and flourishing, with its red and light-pink 
tints as clear and brilliant as in its congeners 
which dwell in shallow and comparatively 
sunshiny waters. Where one form so highly 
organized has been met with, it is only rea- 
sonable to assume that other corrtlated 
forms may also exist. Hence we may look 
forward to the discovery of a new submarine 
Fauna inhabiting the deeper zones of the 
ocean, and casting a gleam of light on the 
paleontology of the land on which we now 
walk, once the subaqueous floor of primeval 
seas, 

The law will eventually be found to hold 
good, according to Dr. Wallich, that “ any 
marine animal, within the cellular structure 
of which air or any other gaseous fluid does 
not necessarily occur in a free state, and 
every portion of whose organization is per- 
meable by fluids either through capillary or 





proportion in which the cells present no such 


endosmotic and exosmotic agency, may exist 
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under the extraordinary pressure present at 
great depths.” Loss of temperature and 
light, irrespective of the pressure, may be 
thought not to constitute a valid obstacle to 
the truth of this opinion. 

With reference to the telegraphic part of 
the business, Dr. Wallich offers some impor- 
tant suggestions as to the necessity of ascer- 
taining the general contour of the sea-bed, 
and of determining whether it be uniformly 
level, or broken by irregularities ; if covered 
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by deposit, to trace its source and nature. 
While accomplishing all this, should living 
animal forms occur, their nature, character 
and extent of distribution could be discov- 
ered. Doubtless, the merely practical men 
connected with telegraphic communication 
wish “ science at the bottom of the sea;” if 
so, this is the very thing which marine nat- 
uralists also wish. All parties being thus 
agreed, let us hope we shall soon hear some- 


thing more concerning matters of, literally, 
such deep interest. 





Music 1n THE MammMotu Cave—Were you 
ever in the Mammoth Cave? It is, with all its 
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less stream, not a fish to plunge up and flash a 
moment in the air before returning to its watery 


wonders, the most god-forsaken, dreary, gloomy | home—no symptom of life—no sound, no motion, 
spot mortal ever entered. Yet there is some} save that made by ourselves. 


strange mystic power in the place to transfigure 
the weakest, most wretched music into harmony 
fit for the celestial spheres. 

After poking about in the bowels of the earth 
for three or four hours, visitors to the cave arrive 
at Echo River, where they embark on a disgust- 
ingly muddy scow, or if the party is large enough, 
two or three wretched boats are brought into 
requisition. The women are all dressed in fanci- 
fully colored bloomer dresses, and with the up- 
lifted lanterns, present a strange and weird 
appearance as the boat is pushed from the shore, 
and floats down into the black gloom, the lights 
reflecting themselves on the surface of the deadly 
still water, and lighting up with strange effect 
the arch of rock overhead. When they are 
fairly out of sight we enter the other boat and 
ourselves push out into the dark stream. Dark, 
awfully dark itis. The dark river of death finds 
on earth no more vivid parallel than this. You 
know, in the first picture of Cole’s ‘‘ Voyage of 
Life,” the gloomy river of the past from which 
floats out into life and light the little boat of the 
baby voyager. The stream issues from a dark, 
rocky cavern, mysterious and unknown. Such 
a stream is this on which we are embarked. Si- 
lent and gloomy, dark and mysterious, it serves 
as a type of the past and the future—of the past 
mystery whence all life evolves, of the inscrut- 
able future whither all life tends. 

The feeling of security is not very great. The 
boats sink down almost to the water’s edge, and 
the perpendicular slippery rock on either side of- 
fers no ledge on which a shipwrecked voyager 
might find a temporary footing. Above, some- 
times so low that you must crouch to avoid it, 
and again so high as to be scarcely visible, rises 
the rock-roof, while the water in which you glide 
is thirty feet in depth, and as cold as the brow 
of a corpse. There is no sound but the rippling 
made by the boat; not acricket along the shore- 
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Hark! there is a sound! Far off a delicate 
shade of music, so faint as to seem the ghost of 
some wandering echo. But by degrees it in- 


creases. It becomes clear and defined. Rich 
harmony, trembling with strange sensuous 


wildness, fluttering around the rocky projec- 
tions, swelling in waves of harmony to the 
arched roof above. Now it appears to come 
from one direction, now from another. Anon 
a higher note or strain is heard, like some clear 
voice rising above a mighty chorus. Never 
did siren sing more magic songs to listening 
traveller—never did the mysterious maiden of 
Lurlei-burg chant more entrancing melody to 
the unwary boatman who floats along the moon- 
lit Rhine. 

Suddenly a turn of the boat brings you oppo- 
site a break in the perpendicular rocky shore, 
and, perched upon a mass of broken rock you 
see a party of four negroes playing upon violins 
and a cornet. Those are the sirens, these the 
Lurlines of Echo River. Out on the earth’s sur- 
face their music would be merely quaint and 
odd, but here, in the Mammoth Cave, it is weird 
and unearthly. 

Floating away, out of sight of the above min- 
strels—who are, in fact, the barber, boot-black, 
or waiter from the hotel at the mouth of the cave 
—their music resumes its supernatural tones and 
effect, and so, until we land at the opposite shore 
of the dark river, it haunts the ear with its pecul- 
iar harmony, while ever after it forms the most 
vivid reminiscence of a visit to the Mammoth 
Cave.—Dwight’s Journal of Music. 





Mr. B. Botrietp, M.P., it is stated, is en- 
gaged on a large bibliographical undertaking ; 
namely, a collection of all the known catalogues 
of the monastic and private libraries of Great 
Britain which existed before the Reformation. 
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VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Ir is gratifying to know that the feelings 
which were awakened in the Prince’s mind 
by his visit to the burial-place at Mount 
Vernon, were not temporary. They have 
survived the occasion. No doubt, when 
the Prince related his “ travel’s history ” 
to his parents, he dwelt upon that visit, 
rather than upon any other. From the liy- 
ing, he received homage enough, and to 
spare, but as respects the illustrious dead, 
the homage was reverently rendered by him- 
self. His father, Prince Albert, is Chan- 
cellor ofthe University of Cambridge (elected 
in 1847, on the death of the late Duke of 
Northumberland), and, in the official notice, 
in the London Times of the 11th inst., we 
find the following :— 


“His Royal Highness, the Prince Con- 
sort, Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, being pleased to give annually a gold 
medal for the encouragement of English 
poetry, the Vice Chancellor gives notice that 
the prize will be given, this year, to such 
resident undergraduate as shall compose 
the best poem on ‘The Prince of Wales at 
the Tomb of Washington.’ N.B.—The ex- 
ercises are to be sent in to the Vice Chan- 
cellor on or before March 31, 1861, and are 
not to exceed two hundred lines in length.” 


The subjoined interesting correspondence 
has been officially published by our govern- 
ment :— 


Lord Lyons to Gen. Cass. 
‘‘ WASHINGTON, DEc. 8, 1860. 


‘‘ Sir :—The Queen, my august sovereign, 
has commanded that the earliest opportu- 
nity after the return of the Prince of Wales 
to England be taken to convey to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the expression of 
her majesty’s thanks for the cordial recep- 
tion given to his Royal Highness during his 
late visit to this country by the President 
himself and by all classes of the citizens. 

‘* One’ of the main objects which her Maj- 
esty had in view in sanctioning the visit of his 

toyal Highness was to prove to the President 
and citizens of the United States the sincer- 
ity of those sentiments of esteem and regard 
which her Majesty and all classes of her 
subjects entertain for the kindred race which 
occupies so distinguished a position in the 
community of nations. Her Majesty has 
seen with the greatest satisfaction that her 
feelings and those of her people in this re- 
spect have been met with the warmest sym- 
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— in the great American Union; and 
er Majesty trusts that the feelings of con- 
fidence and affection, of which late events 
have proved beyond all question the exist- 
ence, will long continue to prevail between 
the two countries, to their mutual advan- 
tage and to the general interests of civiliza 
tion and humanity. 

“‘T am commanded to state to the Presi- 
dent that the Queen would be gratified by 
his making known generally to the citizens 
of the United States her grateful sense of the 
kindness with which they received her son, 
who has returned to England deeply im- 
pressed with all he saw during his progress 
through the States, but more especially so 
with the friendly and cordial good-will man- 
ifested towards him on every occasion by 
all classes of the community. 

“T have the honor to be, with the high- 
est consideration, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

‘“* LYONS. 

‘Hon. Lewis Cass.” 


Mr. Trescot to Lord Lyons. 


‘¢ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
‘ WASHINGTON, Dec. 11, 1860. 


“My Lorp: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your note of the Sth in- 
stant, in which you have conveyed to this 
Government the expression of her Britannic 
Majesty’s thanks for the cordial reception 
given to his Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, during his late visit to this country 
by the President and by all classes of the 
citizens, and of her Majesty’s wish that her 
grateful sense of the courtesies extended to 
her son may be made known generally to 
the citizens of the United States. 

“T ‘am instructed by the President to ex- 
press the gratification with which he has 
learned how correctly her Majesty has ap- 
preciated the spirit in which his Royal High- 
ness was received throughout the Republic, 
and the cordial manifestation of that spirit 
by the people of the United States which ac- 
companied him in every step of his progress. 

“Her Majesty has justly recognized that 
the visit of her son aroused the kind and gen- 
erous sympathies of our citizens, and, if I 
may so speak, has created an almost per- 
sonal interest in the fortunes of the royalty 
which he so well represents. 

‘“‘The President trusts that this sympathy 
and interest towards the future representa- 
tive of the sovereignty of Great Britain is at 
once an evidence and a guarantee of that 
consciousness of common interest and mu- 
tual regard which have in the past, and will 
in the future, bind together more strongly 
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than treaties the feelings and the fortunes of | 


the two nations which represent the enter- 


prize, the civilization, the constitutional lib- | 
erty of the same great race. . 

“TJ have also been instructed to make this | 
correspondence public, that the citizens of 
the United States may have the satisfaction 
of knowing how strongly and properly her 


Majesty has appreciated the cordial warmth 


| of their welcome to his Royal Highness. 


“Thave the honor to be, my lord, with high 
consideration, your lordship’s obedient ser- 
vant. 

‘© W. Henry TRESCOT, 
“« Assistant SECRETARY. 

“Lorp Lyons, etc., etc., etc.” 





Hints to AMATEuRS.—Everybody who has 
suffered from the inflictions of amateur pianists 
will appreciate the following sensible protest 
from “Johanna Kinkel’s Eight Letters to a 
Friend.” The writer says :— 


“T declare it to be my opinion that all per- 
sons without a natural musical organization had 
better not attempt singing and playing rather 
than make us poor piano teachers martyrs of 
patience. Why music has become so exclusive 
a social fashion Lam ata loss to understand. A 
‘refined’ house without a piano seems an impos- 
sibility. Girls incapable of reciting a poem cor- 
rectly still learn how to sing. We can hardly 
make a visit without being visited by music— 
and what horrible music! Friends and enemies 
of music are equally offended by the sight of an 
opened piano with two candles upon it, when 
they enter a room for the sake of recreation. 
This music playing between conversation is a 
dissolving acid to talking. If you succeed in 
finding an intelligent individual with whom to 
talk over hightly interesting topics, if copious 
thoughts throng in for mutual exchange, the 
most animated communications are suddenly 
cut off by the cry of terror: ‘Do you remem- 
ber 2’ 

“ You conquer your impatience, listen to the 
song that you have heard a hundred times with 
secret indignation, and then take up the preced- 
ing theme again. Before you have been. able to 
answer satisfactorily a friend’s important ques- 
tion, the air wafts from the piano the beautiful 
song, ‘ Pop goes the—’ 

“ Finally, you lose the last bit of patience and 
the desire of devoting the slightest attention to 
80 cut-up a conversation, and allow every thing 


to fall pon you; you are an indolent prey to’ 


jingling, chatting, tea and eake. 

“This intolerable music playing, intruded 
upon people without their being asked whether 
they like it, is a chief cause of the dulness of most 
of our ‘ society.’ If a body wants to hear music 
let him go toaconcert; if he seeks conversation 
let him go into society. How mean it is to al- 
lure one into ‘ society’ by the prospect of con- 
versation, and force him to listen to music. 
They should at least honestly say beforehand 
that there will be music, so that he may betimes 
escape.” 





A MEETING was held in Edinburgh, presided 
over by the lord provost, to promote the sup- 
pression of snuffing and tobacco-smoking! Pro- 
fessor Miller moved the first resolution, affirming 
the injury to the physical and mental constitu- 
tion from the two practices,— 

“No man who was a hard smoker had a 
steady hand. But not only had it a debilitating 
and paralyzing effect, but he could tell of pa- 
tients who were completely paralyzed in their 
limbs by inveterate smoking. He might tell of 
a patient of his who brought on an attack of 
paralysis by smoking; who was cured, indecd, 
by simple means enough, accompanied with the 
complete discontinuance of the practice, but who 
afterwards took to it again, and got a new at- 
tack of paralysis ; and who could now play with 
himself, as it were, because when he wanted a 
day’s paralysis or an approach to it, he bad 
nothing to do but to indulge more or less freely 
with the weed. Only the other day, the French 
—jmong whom the practice was carried even 
to a greater extent than with us—made an es- 
timate of its effects in their schools and acad- 
emies and colleges. They took the young men 
attending these institutions, classified them into 
those who smoked habitually and those who did 
not, and estimated their physical and intellectual 
standing, perhaps their moral standing too, but 
he could not say. The result was, that they 
found that those who did not smoke were the 
stronger lads and better scholars, were alcogether 
more reputable people and more useful members 
of society than those who habitually used the 
drug. Whatwas the consequence? Louis Na- 
poleon—one of the good things which he has 
done—instantly issued an edict that no smoking 
should be permitted in say school, college, or 
academy. In one day, he put out about 30,000 
pipes in Paris alone. Let our young smokers 
put that in their pipe and smoke it.” 

A second resolution, most remarkable for its 
statement of facts, and their logical application 
was also passed ,— 

“That as smoking has a tendency to encour- 
age the drinking usages of society, not only by 
creating morbid thirst, but also by its exhaust- 
ine power, thereby inducing recourse to a falsely 
supposed substitute, ic is greatly calculated to 
foster crime and dissipation in the masses.”— 
Spectator, 8 Dec. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

ALEXANDER CARLYLE OF IVERESK.* 

Tue frightful daubs which ornament our 
dining-rooms, doing duty as family portraits, 
owe their existence and position to one of 
the most universal of human principles. At 
first a spectator would be astonished at the 
prominent place occupied by the portentous 
visage of our grandfather, that vulgar coun- 
tenance, that toddy-speckled nose, those 
maudlin eyes—Why, in Heaven’s name, was 
Dick Tinto permitted to immortalize such 
degrading characteristics ? and why does his 
wretched performance hold the place of honor 
ovg¢ the mantcel-piece, to be looked at, sneered 
at, scunnered at, by the best-natured of our 
friends? When he turns his attention to 
the other side of the room, and sces the 
perked-up countenance of our grandmother 
——the cap hiding the greater part of her fore- 
head, the ruff burying the lower part of her 
chin, the short-waisted gown, and gorgeous- 
patterned India shawl— our visitor is still 
further amazed at the reason of our rescu- 
ing those very commonplace presentments 
from the garret or the fire. The central fig- 
ures are supported on all sides by other 
members of the family. Aunt Sibylla flares 
in yellow and gold; Uncle Peter leans on an 
anchor, and defies the storms he is likely to 
mect in eommand of the Hopeful, East In- 
diaman ; and over the sideboard, in a profu- 
sion of frill and hair-powder, is a dark, Rem- 
brandtish,and rather indistinct representation 
of the great Aineas of our tribe, who founded 
our respectability on sugar-casks and rum. 
We don’t admire these pictures as works of 
art; we don’t cherish them as elevating to 
our pride of ancestry; but we have a very 
great attachment to them, failures and cari- 
caturcs as they are, for they give us an idea 
of how our predecessors looked and dressed. 
They enable us to trace the genealogy of our 
own snub nose, and our eldest hope’s squint ; 
and it is casy to form an estimate of the 
tempers and manners of the originals from 
the acquaintance we make with their out- 
ward forms. But when we ascend in the 
scale of wealth and position, the family gal- 
leries of our nobility must be pieces of silent 
history, perhaps as redolent of truth as the 
pages of our most brilliant authors. For 

* Autoliography of the Rev. Dr. Alexander Car- 
lyle, Minister of iveresk; containing Memorials of 
the Men and Lents of kis Time. Edinburgh: Wil- 
liam blackwood and Sons. 1860. 








the chief personages are not left alone, but, 
girt by many a baron bold, some of their 
own blood, and some of the equally noble 
races with whom they were brought into in- 
timacy by politics or religion, they present a 
faithful image of the generation to which 
they belonged —hard-featured, dark-com- 
plexioned, firm-handed men like Strafford; 
or burly, wide-coated knights and gentlemen 
who admired Townshend more for introduc- 
ing turnips into Norfolk, than Sir Robert 
Walpole for preserving the country from 
foreign and civil war. Yet in all our inspec- 
tions of the effigies of past times, the words 
of Cowper are always in our mind— 


“Oh, that those lips had language ?” 


The face, after all, is a poor, index to the 
thought. A man may have the nose of the 
Duke of Wellington and the heart of Boba- 
dil; a woman may have the brows of the 
chaste Diana and the life of Lady Mary. Let 
us hear what they said and did—tell us some- 
thing about them, be it ever so little—** How 
lived, how loved, how died they?” And this 
accounts for the amazing twaddle we read 
in the catalogues of historic collections. 
Emulous of the sprawling artists, the anec- 
dote-monger splashes in his facts here and 
here, without the least keeping or regard to 
harmony or proportion. Incidents are mis- 
placed, characters are travestied or inter- 
changed. Dick Turpin’s ride to York is at- 
tributed to Prince Rupert; the meanness of 
Elwes transferred to the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough; the faultless honesty of downright 
Shippen thrust on Lord Bacon. 

To remedy these defects, we turn to bet- 
ter-authenticated statements, and catch an 
occasional glimpse of real character in the 
events of sayings attributed to a particular 
man. But wit, and wisdom itself, is a very 
evanescent quality, unless all the circum- 
stances which gave rise to it, and even the 
peculiarities of the people to whom it is ad- 
dressed, are brought before us at the same 
time. Dr. Johnson, always witty and al- 
ways wise, was wise and witty in quite a dif- 
ferent manner in his tea-drinkings with Miss 
Williams and Robert Lovett, from that of 
the club and his rencontres with Goldsmith 
and Burke. We should probably see neither 
wisdom nor wit in his conversation with the 
blind old poetess and the quack, for we have 
no knowledge of the two personages which 
could enable us to judge of the appositeness 
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of his repartee or advice. We only know 
that they were penniless and afflicted, and 
we therefore see their fitness to be the ob- 
jects of commiseration and bounty. His 
charity becomes beautiful and intelligible 
when we see the excessive friendlessness and 
know the inexhaustible philanthropy of his 
great kind heart. With Burke or Goldsmith, 
on the other hand, the case is so essentially 
different that the conversation owes all its 
charm to our intimacy with the parties en- 
gaged in it. After a blustering and inap- 
propriate tirade from Oliver, we see the 
thunder gathering on the avenger’s brow, 
we watch for the inevitable bolt, and when 
it strikes are only surprised at the thickness 
or divine temper of the victim’s shield, which 
enables us to admire the force and dexterity 
of the blow without having to condole over 
broken bones or diminished self-satisfaction. 
The great art of Boswell was shown in group- 
ing as much as in individual likeness. For 
an isolated figure, we repeat, either in anec- 
dote or painting, tells us nothing. A thou- 
sand stories may be handed down from father 
to son, but as the journey lengthens the light 
decays. The accessories are left out, the 
local or chronological coloring is changed, 
and at last a tale that convulsed contempo- 
rary audiences with its humor, and recalled 
to the listeners the tones of voice and ex- 
pressions of countenance, the ranks and 
qualities of all the persons introduced, falls 
as dead upon succeeding ears as the imper- 
sonal jokes in Joe Miller, or the facetie of 
Cicero. 

Every period, we suppose, appears to the 
men of it the most remarkable in the annals 
of time. They have had all their own ad- 
ventures in it, and have been triumphant 
in lawsuits or successful in love, and have 
seen the greatest comet and heard the most 
eloquent preacher, or huzzaed the greatest 
general the world had hitherto produced. 
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Between the rebellions of ’15 and ’45 history 
has little to record. A few fussy, selfish, and 
utterly unprincipled individuals busied them- 
selves about domestic politics, and coquetted 
with pretenders, or put on the guise of pa- 
triotism and a love of freedom; but the 
general current of English life was as slow 
as that of a Dutch canal. Squires and shop- 
keepers drank their beer and smoked their 
pipes and were quiet; and to us the two 
most prominent personages of a whole gen- 
eration were a humpbacked little poet and 
a short-faced philosopher. We have more 
interest in Pope and Addison than in any of 
the commanders and politicians who loomed 
so large on the people who had no knowl- 
edge of perspective, and thought Richmond 
Hill, seen from the Thames, as high as the 
Alps. 

It is not altogether because they wanted 
a sacred chronicler that that period and 
others we could name have sunk into com- 
parative oblivion. We, who come after, 
weigh the merits of a generation by the 
effect we see it to have produced on its suc- 
cessors. A great generation is the one 
whieh, by its acts or sufferings, scatters the 
seeds of future harvests. For man is very 
ungrateful, and judges only by effects. 
Garibaldi himself may sink into a Rienzi or 
even into a Walker, unless the edifice he 
has raised be found permanent and useful. 
If Italian unity is a failure, nobody, in twenty 
years from this time will care for the most 
careful account of the great Liberator, for 
his letters or speeches; but if he has indeed 
inaugurated a new life for the classic land, 
and has succeeded in uniting a northern and 
Protestant love of liberty to the passion and 
poetry of the southern blood, no description 
will be too diffuse, no anecdote too unimpor- 
tant, to be cherished as of great value, be- 
cause revealing glimpses of an individual 
whose personal qualities have changed the 


But as the golden years go on, the preacher | destiny of nations, and impressed them- 
turns out to be a very thirdrate performer | selves, as we, perhaps, presumptuously hope, 
on the used-out tightrope of prophecy and|on the character of his countrymen. We 
the end of all things, and the general is only | should, therefore, not advise any of the 
a fit companion for Whitelock or Major | enthusiastic worshippers of the present to 
Sturgeon. Unless as studies of human char- | give the world the benefit of their experience 
acter, there are long tracts of national exist- | till time has stamped the current coin of 
ence on which we look back and find all | praise and adulation with the marks of its 
barren. A man born in the year of the solid value. Let them lay in their materials 
Revolution heard nothing to break his slum- now. Let them photograph the active 
bers till he was five-and-twenty years of age. , agents in this great movement—the squab 
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features and warlike presence of the Sardin- 
ian king, ana the portly form of Cavour ; 
let them carefully represent Garibaldi sur- 
rounded by his friends, singing, harangu- 
ing, inspiring, or comforting, as the case 
may be ; but here let them stop till the in- 
exorable years have shown whether the end 
will form a fit conclusion to the glittering | 
commencement—whether, in fact, the he- 
roes are real heroes, working a real work ; 
or stage heroes, with tin swords and tinsel 
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end of it the young Chevalier with his mob 
of Highland gillies, and at the other, Hume, 
Robertson, and Robert Burns, in the ma- 
turity of their fame. Now, it is this transi- 
tion period which engages the attention of 


the very remarkable man to whom we are 


indebted for the present work. 

It was a period which furnished materials 
for acalm and leisurely survey, not like 
that other awakening of new thoughts 
which gloomed and lightened in the French 


crowns, raising unsubstantial thrones, and | Revolution, presenting such mixtures of the 
speaking only at the dictation of the grotesque and grand, agitating men’s minds 
prompter. i with such alternations of hope and fear, and 

Our own country may appear, to the un- | ending in such a cataclysm of all previous 
observant, to have had no period of excite- | ideas, that description was impossible, be- 
ment and change like the present uprising | cause there was neither time nor opportu- 
of the nations against their old regime. | nity for observation; and that mightiest of 
But a deeper inquirer sees as great an up-| human movements must be content to go 
heaving of thought and endeavor in Scot- | down to posterity shrouded in its own por- 
land, after the abortive effort. to restore the | tentous shadows, as terrible and as indis- 
ancient race of our kings, as any people can | tinct as the spirit that passed before the face 
show at any time of their career. The old | of Eliphaz. Glimpses may be caught at in- 
order changed almost imperceptibly, giving | tervals of a Mirabeau or a Danton, but no- 
place to new. We had been a fractious, | body was in astate to study them; and they 


discontented set of people, grumbling at the | 
Union; grumbling at the wealth of England, 
though we were invited to share it; half 
savage still, through a persistent pride in 
retaining the feelings and fashions which 
had prevailed when other people’s were as 
savage as ourselves; divided by religious 
animosities, tricked in many instances by 
our nobility, and sulkily settling down to 
our rude feasts and portentous debauches, 
to console ourselves for our national degra- 
dation and personal want of power. But 
gradually the scene changed. ‘The national 
genius manifestly took a new direction. We 
left off talking seriously about a restoration 
of the Stuarts, and only sang delightful 
songs about bonnie Prince Charlie; but we 
buckled to the serious business of life. We 
produced a crop of philosophers, orators, 
wits, and statesmen, such as had never been 
dreamed of before. We became merchants 
and colonists, and scattered the glories of 
our northern pronunciation in all lands. 
We took possession of India and America, 
and the islands adjacent thereto; and hay- 
ing grown rich, adventurous, and famous 
wherever a bawbee was to be made, ora 
gallant achievement performed, we looked 
back through the checkered career of little 





more than forty years, and we saw at one 
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owe their historical personality to the after- 
thoughts and dramatic imagination of the 
generation who knew them not. Now, here 
was a Scottish divine, calm-minded, clear- 
eyed, so fortunately placed that he could be 
a spectator of every thing going on, with as 
commanding a view of the storms which 
seemed to fight against the Churches, and 
finally ‘‘to confound and swallow navigation 
up,” as a watchman on the Eddystone Light- 
house, beholding from his safe eyrie the 
tackings and tumblings ofa disordered fleet. 
Alexander Carlyle was born in 1722, and 
died in 1805. He was present at the battle 
of Prestonpans, and the procession of Prince 
Charlie to Holyrood; he lived through the 
triumphs of Chatham and Wolfe, the glories 
of Duncan, Jervis, and Nelson, and saw the 
first establishment of Napoleon as emperor 
of the French. His memoirs, however, do 
not come down so far; but many of the per- 
sons commemorated in his sketches survived 
almost to our own day; and thus connect 
us by one link to the performers in the mur- 
der of Captain Porteous, and the strange 
histories of Lord Lovat and Lord Grange. 
We have said the position of the author 
was eminently adapted for the study of pass- 
ing events. His personal qualities were no 
less in his favor as an observer of life and 
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manners. Polite and brilliant as a marquis 
of Versailles, and handsome in face and 
form in a very remarkable degree, he did 
not bury his powers of entertainment and 
fascination in a country manse. His were 
not, indeed, the days when the gentry of the 
land still found it an honor to serve at the 
national altar, and retained the social posi- 
tion which the displaced Episcopalian estab- 
lishment had secured to its ministers. A 
spirit, however, of mutual good-will occa- 
sionally existed between the adherents of the 
two forms of government, and we meet with 
a charming anecdote in the early part of the 
volume, where we are told of his visit to the 
manse of “old Lundie of Saltoun, a pious 
and primitive old man, very respectful in his 
manners, and very kind. He had been bred 
an old Scotch Episcopalian, and was averse 
to the Confession of Faith; the presbytery 
showed lenity towards him, so he did not 
sign it to his dying day, for which reason he 
never could be a member of Assembly.” 
Carlyle himself was of excellent family on 
both sides of the house, being descended by 
his father from the Lords Carlyle, and claim- 
ing kin through his mother with the Dukes 
of Hamilton, and having the claim allowed. 
His father and mother were not so remark- 
able in other respects as the parents of dis- 
tinguished characters are generally repre- 
sented; the truth being, that the abilities 
attributed to the progenitors owe their exist- 
ence to the affection and youthful admiration 
of the child. We have known the surviving 
parents of illustrious men, and found them 
as dull as if their progeny were very ordi- 
nary persons, but who will come out in the 
memoirs of the poet, orator, or statesman, 
as among the wisest and best of mankind. 
Partly to this elevating influence of filial 
love we may attribute the description of his 
mother. ‘ My mother was a person of su- 
perior understanding, of a calm and firm 
temper, of an elegant and reflecting mind; 
and, considering she was the eldest of seven 
daughters and three sons of a country clergy- 
man, near Dumfries, and was born in 1700, 
she had received an education, and improved 
by it, far beyond what could have been ex- 
pected. Good sense, however, and dignity 
of conduct were her chief attributes. The 
effect of this was, she was as much respected 
as my father was beloved.” 

It will scarcely be believed that this dig- 
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nity of manner and respect of all her neigh- 
bors was maintained on an income of seventy 
pounds a year. There were no complaints 
of poverty, though the family was increas- 
ing ; and when the stipend was augmented 
by the hard exertions of two of the law lords, 
who not only voted for the increase as heri- 
tors of the parish, but actually left the judg- 
ment-scat and pleaded the clergyman’s cause 
in person, the hospitalitics of the manse 
seem to have been liberal and constant, the 
expenses of all the family regulated on a 
very generous scale, and socicty with the 
highest of the gentry maintained on equal 
terms. Yet the result of the augmentation 
and the friendly eloquence of two judges of 
the Court of Session, raised the gross in- 
come to only a hundred and forty pounds. 
“Living was wonderfully cheap, even in 
Edinburgh, in those days,” says the author, 
with a sigh at the rise of prices in his Jater 
time. “There were ordinaries for young 
gentlemen, at fourpence a head, for a very 
good dinner of broth and beef, and a roast 
and potatoes every day, with fish three or 
four times a week, and all the small beer 
that was called for till the cloth was re- 
moved.” 

Fourpences must have been very scarce, 
or beef and broth very abundant, to account 
for this excessively moderate tariff. By dint 
of the peace and plenty pervading the min- 
ister’s house, young Alexander grew up in 
health and happiness, a fine, sprightly, intel- 
ligent little fellow, with humor and observa- 
tion far beyond his years. Whether it was 
a stroke of humor or a knowledge of char- 
acter which prompted him to the first dis- 
play of his powers of oratory, we are not 
told; but it looks like one of the jocular 
achievements of his maturer days, for it con- 
sisted of his mounting a tombstone, and 
reading to a dozen old women, who had not 
found room in the church, the whole of the 
Song of Solomon! This was a fortunate 
exercise of his eloquence, for one of the old 
ladies, enchanted probably with the utterly 
incomprehensible English accent in which 
the love passages were given (for he had 
been taught the true pronunciation by an 
aunt who had been settled some years in 
London), exclaimed “ Ye’ll be minister of 
Prestonpans yoursel’ some day.” ‘No, 


no,” said the boy, “‘ not Prestonpans; yon’s 
my kirk,” and pointed to the tapering spire 
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of Inveresk. The answer lay hidden in the 
old women’s hearts, but when many years 
had passed, and his presentation to that liv- 
ing was violently opposed by the inhabitants, 
on the plea of his being too young and vola- 
tile for the charge, the survivors of the audi- 
ence in Prestonpans churchyard remembered 
the prophetic saying, and spread the report 
of it so potently from house to house, that 
it reconciled the parishioners to their youth- 
ful minister, whom they looked on with re- 
spect as their fore-ordained and divinely an- 
nounced instructor. 

One of the law lords who had pleaded for 
the augmentation of the minister’s stipend 
was the famous Lord Grange, a brother of 
the still more notorious Earl of Mar; and 
the principal heritor at whose expense the 
increase was to be made, was a certain Mori- 
son of Prestongrange. These two are the 
first specimens from the portrait-gallery of 
the worthies of Prestonpans, and we doubt 
whether livelier likenesses are to be found 
in Miss Mitford’s Our Village or the familiar 
sketches of Miss Austen. 


“The two great men of the parish, how- 


greater plunderers than he was, who have 
escaped with little public notice. But he 
was one of the runners of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and defended him in all places of re- 
sort, which drew the wrath of the Tories 
upon him, and particularly sharpened the 
pens of Pope and Arbuthnot against him. 
For had it not been for the witty epitaph of 
the latter, Charteris might have escaped in 
the crowd of gamesters and debauchees, who 
are only railed at by their pigeons, and soon 
fall into total oblivion. This simple gentle- 
man’s estate (Morison’s) soon went under 
sequestration for the payment of his debts. 
He was so imaginary and credulous as to 
believe that close by his creek of Morison’s 
Haven was the place where St. John wrote 
the Apocalypse, because some old vaults 
had been discovered in digging a mill-race 
for a mill that went by sea-water. This had 
probably been put into his head by the an- 
nual meeting of the oldest lodge of operative 
masons in Scotland at that place on St. 
John’s Day. 

‘““My Lord Grange was the leading man 
in the parish, and had brought my father to 
Prestonpans from Cumbertrees, in his na- 
tive county Annandale, where he had been 
settled for four years, and where I was born. 





Lord Grange was justice-clerk in the end of 





ever, were Morison of Prestongrange, the | Queen Anne’s reign, but had been dismissed 
patron, and the Honorable James Erskine | from that office in the beginning of the reign 
of Grange, one of the Supreme judges. The! of George I., when his brother, the Earl of 
first was elected Member of Parliament for Mar, lost the secretary of state’s office, which 
Kast-Lothian in the first Parliament of Great | he had held for some years. After this, and 
Britain, although the celebrated Andrew) during the Rebellion, Lord Grange kept 
Fletcher of Saltoun was the other candidate. | close at his house of Preston, on an estate 
But government took part with Morison, | which he had recently bought from the heirs 
and Fletcher had only nine votes. Morison | of a Dr. Oswald, but which had not long 
had been very rich, but had suffered himself, before been the family estate of a very an- 
to be stripped by the famous gambler of cient cadet of the family of Hamilton. Dur- 
those times, Colonel Charteris, whom I once | ing the Rebellion, and some time after, Lord 
saw with him in church, when I was five or Grange amused himself in laying out and 
six years of age; and being fully impressed | planting a fine garden, in the style of those 
with the popular opinion that he was a wiz- times, full of close walks and labyrinths and 
ard, who had a fascinating power, I never | wildernesses, which though it did not occupy 
once took my eyes off him during the whole above four or five acres, cost one at least two 
service, believing that I should be a dead hours to perambulate. ‘This garden or pleas- 
man the moment I did. This Colonel Char- | ure-ground was soon brought to perfection 
teris was of a very ancient family in Dum-' by his defending it from the westerly and 
friesshire, the first of whom being one of the south-westerly winds by hedges of common 





followers of Robert Bruce, had acquired a 
great estate, a small part of which is still in 
the family. The colonel had been otherwise 
well connected, for he was cousin-german to 
Sir Francis Kinloch, and, when a boy, was 
educated with him at the village school. 
Many stories were told of him, which would 
never have been heard of had he not after- 
wards been so much celebrated in the annals 
of infamy. He was a great profligate, no 


doubt, but there have been as bad men and 


elder, which in a few years were above six- 
teen feet high, and completely sheltered all 
_the interior grounds. This garden continued 
to be an object of curiosity down to the year 
1740, insomuch that flocks of company re- 
sorted to it from Edinburgh, during the 
summer, on Saturdays and Mondays (for 
Sunday was not at that time a day of pleas- 
ure), and were highly gratified by the sight, 
there being nothing at that time like it in 
Scotland, except at Alloa, the seat of the 
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Earl of Mar, of which indeed it was a copy| which many gentlemen afterwards made a 


in miniature. 
“My Lady Grange was Rachel Chiesly, 


school of popular eloquence, and where he 
took the high-flying side that he might an- 


the daughter of Chiesly of Dalry, the person | noy government, his appearances were but 


who shot President Lockhart in the dark, 


rare and unimpressive ; but as he was under- 


when standing within the head of a close in | stood to be a great plotter, he was supposed 
the Lawnmarket, because he had voted|to reserve himself for some greater occa- 
against him in a cause depending before the | sions. 


court. He was the son or grandson of a 


“In Mr. Erskine’s annual visits to Lon- 


Chiesly, who, in Baillie’s Letters is called |don, he had attached himself to a mistress, 
Man to the famous Mr. Alexander Hender- |a handsome Scotchwoman, Fanny Lindsay, 
son: that is to say, secretary for he accom- | who kept a coflechouse about the bottom of 


panied Mr. Henderson on his journey to 


the Haymarket. This had come to his lady’s 


London, and having met the court some-|ears, and did not tend to make her less out- 


where on their way, Chiesly was knighted | rageous. 


by Charles I.; so that, being a new family, 
they must have had few relations, which, 


Hie had taken every method to 
soothe her. As she loved command, he had 
made her factor upon his estate, and given 


added to the atrocious deed of her father, | her the whole management of his affairs. 
had made the public very cool in the inter- | When absent, he wrote her the most flatter- 


est of Lady Grange. 
very beautiful, but was of a violent temper. 


This lady had been | ing letters, and, what was still more flatter- 


ing, he was said, when present, to have im- 


She had, it was said, been debauched by her | parted secrets to her, which, if disclosed, 


husband before marriage; and as he was 
Hq Sow or evading the performance of 
a 


might have reached his life. Still she was 
unquiet, and led him a miserable life. What 


is promise to marry her, it was believed | was true is uncertain; for though her out- 
that, by threatening his life, she had obtained | ward appearance was stormy and outrage- 


the fulfilment of it. 





ous, Lord Grange not improbably exagger- 


“It was Lord Grange’s custom to go fre-|ated the violence of her behavior to his 
quently to London in the spring: and though | familiar friends as an apology for what he 
he seemed quiet and inactive here, it was | afterwards did; for he alleged to them that 
supposed that he resented his having been | his life was hourly in danger, and that she 
turned out of the justice-clerk’s office in | slept with lethal weapons under her pillow. 
1714, and might secretly be carrying on|He once showed my father a razor which 


lots when at London. Be that as it may, 
e had contracted such a violent aversion 


he had found concealed there. 
‘Whatever might be the truth, he exe- 


at Sir Robert Walpole, that having by in- | cuted one of the boldest and most violent 


trigue and hypocrisy, secured a majority of 


| projects that ever had been attempted since 


the district of burghs of which Stirling is| the nation was governed by laws; for he 
the chief, he threw up his seat as a judge | seized his lady in his house in Edinburgh, 
in the court of session, was elected member , and by main force carried her off through 
for that district, and went to London to at- | Stirling to the Highlands, whence, after 
tend Parliament, and to overturn Sir Rob- | several weeks, she was at last landed in St. 
ert Walpole, not merely in his own opinion, | Kilda, a desolate isle in the Western Ocean, 
but in the opinion of many who were dupes | sixty miles distant from the Long Island. 
to his cunning, and his pretensions to abili- |'There she continued to live to the end of 
ties that he had not. But his first appear- her days, which was not before the year 
ance in the House of Commons undeceived | 17—, in the most wretched condition, in the 
his sanguine friends, and silenced him for- | society of none but savages, and often with 


ever. 


He chose to make his maiden speech | scanty provision of the coarsest fare, and 
on the Witches Bill, as it was called: and 
being learned in demonologia, with books 
on which subject his library was filled, he | masters who accidentally called.* 


but rarely enjoying the comfort of a pound 
of tea, which she sometimes got from ship- 
Lord 





made a long canting speech that set the |Grange’s accomplices in this atrocious act 
House in a titter of laughter, and convinced | were believed to be Lord Lovat and the 
Sir Robert that he had no need of any ex- | Laird of M’Lcod, the first as being the most 
traordinary armor against this champion of | famous plotter in the kingdom, and the sec- 


the house of Mar. 


The truth was, that the 
man had neither learning nor ability. He 
was no lawyer, and he was a bad speaker. 
He had been raised on the shoulders of his | Hesker, was conveyed to St. Kilda. 


* “She was carried off in 1782; and after being 
detained about two vears in the small island of 
On the affair 


brother, the Earl of Mar, in the end of the | getting wind, she was afterwards removed to Har- 


ae . est Seal agg ter ‘sh jris, where she died in 1745, before the arrange- 
queen's reign, but had never distinguis ed |ments for obtaining her release, and a full inquiry 
In the general assembly itself, | into the aflair, could be completed.—Zd.” 


himself, 
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ond as equally unprincipled, and the pro- | was no intercourse between them atall. My 
prietor of the island of St. Kilda. What | father’s conjecture was, that at those times 
was most extraordinary was, that, except in | he was engaged in a course of debauchery at 
conversation for a few weeks only, this enor- | Edinburgh, and interrupted his religious ex- 
mous act, committed in the midst of the |ercises. For in those intervals he not only 
metropolis of Scotland, by a person who neglected my father’s company, but absented 
had been lord justice-clerk, was not taken ; himself from church, and did not attend the 
the least notice of by any of her own family, \anerament—relighous services which at other 
or by the king’s advocate or solicitor, or any | times he would not have neglected for the 
of the guardians of the laws. Two of her/world. Report, however, said that he and 
sons were grown up to manhood—her eldest ; his associates—of whom a Mr. Michael Men- 
daughter was the wife of the Earl of Kin- | zies, a brother of the Laird of St. Germain’s, 
fore—who acquiesced in what they consid- | and Thomas Elliott, W.S. (the father of Sir 


‘ered as a necessary act of justice for the pres- | John Elliott, physician in London), were two 


ervation of their father’s life. Nay, the |—passed their time in alternate scenes of 
second son was supposed to be one of the |the exercises of religion and debauchery, 
persons who came masked to the house, and | spending the day in meetings for prayer and 
earried her off in a chair to the place where | pious conversation, and their nights in lewd- 
she was set on horseback. ness and revelling. Some men are of opin- 

“This artful man, by cant and hypocrisy, |ion es Pd could not be equally sincere in 
persuaded all his intimate friends that this both. I am apt to think that they were, for 
act was necessary for the preservation of | human nature is capable of wonderful freaks. 
her life as well as of his; and that it was | There is no doubt of their profligacy; and I 
only confining a madwoman in a place of | have frequently seen them drowned in tears, 
safety, where she was tenderly cared for, | during the whole of a sacramental Sunday, 
and for whom he professed not merely an | when, so far as my observation could reach, 











affectionate regard, but the most passionate | they could have no rational object in acting 


love. It was many years afterwards before 
it was known that she had been sent to such 
a horrid place as St. Kilda; and it was gen- 
erally believed that she was kept comfort- 
ably, though in confinement, in some castle 


in the Highlands belonging to Lovat or | 


M’Leod. The public in general, though 
clamorous enough, could take no step, see- 
ing that the family were not displeased, and 
supposing that Lord Grange had satisfied 
the justice-clerk and other high officers of 
the law with the propriety of his conduct. 
“From what I could learn at the time, 
and afterwards came to know, Lord Grange 
was in one respect a character not unlike 


enthusiast, but at the same time licentious 
in his morals. 

“Tie had my father very frequently with 
him in the evenings, and kept him to very 
late hours. They were understood to pass 
much of their time in prayer, and in settling 
the high points of Calvinism ; for their creed 
was that of Geneva. Lord Grange was not 
uncntertaining in conversation, for he had 
a great many anecdotes which he related 
agreeably, and was fair-complexioned, good- 
looking, and insinuating. 

“ Aiter those meetings for private prayer, 
however, in which they passed several hours 
before supper, praying alternately, they did 
not part without wine ; for my mother used 
to complain of their late hours, and sus- 
pected that the.claret had flowed liberally. 
Notwithstanding this intimacy, there were 
periods of half a year at a time when there 





| 


Cromwell and some of his associates—a real | 


a part.” 


From these and other strange inconsisten- 
cies he draws the philosophic and liberal con- 
clusion: “The natural casuistry of the pas- 
sions grants dispensations with more facility 
than the Church of Rome.” The other in- 


|habitants of Prestonpans succeed in order 


due, and are all, notable and obscure, pre- 
sented to us with accuracy and effect. Among 
the notables was Colonel Gardiner, whose 
melancholy death, so near his own house, 
derived perhaps additional interest from the 
well-known circumstance of his miraculous 
conversion, related by Dr. Doddridge. But 

arlyle’s rigid impartiality will not allow 


/him to glorify his parish with the residence 
bw the hero of so strange a story; or to ac- 


quiesce in the verdict passed by his biog- 
rapher on his modesty and wisdom. ‘“ Gar- 
diner,” he says, “was a noted enthusiast, a 
very weak, honest, and brave man, who had 
once been a great rake, and was converted, 
as he told my father, by his reading a book 
called Gurnall’s Christian Armour, which his 
mother had put in his trunk many years be- 
\fore.” The facts are then narrated, almost 
from the lips of Gardiner himself, and there 
\is nothing of the marvellous in them from 
| beginning to end. ‘Dr. Doddridge,” he 
| says, ‘has marred this story, either through 
| mistake, or through a desire to make Gar- 











diner’s conversion more supernatural, for he 


introduces some sort of meteor or blaze of 
light that alarmed the new convert.” The 


learned and accurate editor of this work gives | 
the passage from Doddridge in a foot-note, | 


and we see that Carlyle’s statement of the 
biographer’s exaggeration is greatly under- 
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his son Alexander to be placed with Halket, 
‘from whom, understanding that I was a 
young scholar living in the town who might 
be useful to his son, he ordered Halket to 
invite me to dine with him and his company 
at Lucky Vint’s, a celebrated village tavern 
in the west end of the town. 

“His company consisted of Mr. Erskine 


charged. Instead of a blaze of light alarm-| of Grange, with three or four gentlemen of 
ing his hero, Doddridge describes a visible |the name of Fraser, one of whom was his 
representation of our Saviour on the cross, | man of business, together with Halket, his 
and a voice upbraiding him for his sins. It | ce ey mew myself. The eho 
is not likely that Gardiner added those em- | er See ee ore 
ae eno | them should say grace. At last Lovat yielded, 
bellishments, for he never varied in the par- | and gave us two or three pious sentences in 
ticulars of the incident, and was in the habit French, which Mr. Erskine and Ivander- 
of telling the story whenever he had the | stood, and we only. As soon as we were 
chance. | set, Lovat asked me to send him a whiting 
“T have heard him tell the story,” says from the dish of fish that was next me. As 


Carlyle, “at least three or four times, to dif- | they were all haddocks, I answered that they 


a iy - |were not whitings, but, according to the 
ferent sorts of people, for he was not shy or | proverb, he that got a haddock for a whiting 


backward to speak on the subject as many was not ill off. This saying takes its rise 
would have been.” Rigid impartiality, and | from the superiority of haddocks to whit- 
a natural tendency to expose the pretensions , ings in the Firth of Forth. Upon this his 
of ‘shams ” and “ windbags,” were the char- | lordship stormed and swore more than fifty 
acteristics of this earlier possessor and illus- | @tagoons; he was sure they must be whit- 
trator of the name of Carlyle, to an extent |?78° 98 he had bespoke them. Halket tipped 


which would have endeared him to its pres- 
ent wearer. In power of picturesque or hu- 


me the wink, and I retracted, saying that I 
| had but little skill, and as his lordship had 
| bespoke them, I must certainly be mistaken. 


morous description, it would be hard to; Upon this he calmed, and I sent him one, 
choose between Alexander and Thomas. | which he was quite pleased with, swearing 
The following scene ought to have Ho- again that he never could eat a haddock all 
garth’s portrait of Lord Lovat for its fron- | his life. The landlady told me afterwards 


tispiece. It must have been a strange re- | that as he had been very peremptory against 
iii he tin auiihen had teak aia a | baddocks, and she had no other, she had 
i dois ape sell , P ‘made her cook carefully scrape out St. 
ong day in the company of the two greatest | Peter’s mark on the shoulders, which she 
rascals at that time unhanged. had often done before with success. We 
i ; had a very good plain dinner. As the claret 

“Tn summer 1 i411 remained for the most Was excellent, and circulated fast, the two 
part at home, and it was about that time | old gentlemen grew very merry, and their 
that my old schoolmaster, Mr. Hannan, hay- | convcrsation became vediilkend gay. What 
ing died of fever, and Mr. John Halket hav- I observed was, that Grange, without ap- 
ing come in his place, I was witness to a/ pearing to flatter, was very ‘observant of 
scene that made a strong impression upon | Lovat, and did every thing to please him. 
me. ‘This Mr. Halket had been tutor to, He had provided Geordy Sym, who was 
Lord Loyat’s eldest son Simon, afterwards | Lord Drummore’s piper, to entertain Lovat 
well known as General Fraser. Halket had | after dinner; but though he was reckoned 
remained two years with Lovat, and knew the best piper in the country, Lovat des- 
all his ways. But he had parted with him | pised him, and said he was only fit to play 
on his coming to Edinburgh for the education | reels to Grange’s oyster-women. He grew 
of that son, to whom he gave a tutor of a! wig | at last, however, and upon Kate Vint, 
superior order, Mr. Hugh Blair, afterwards the landlady’s daughter, coming into the 
the celebrated doctor. But he still retained | room, he insisted on her staying to dance 
so much regard for Halket that he thought | with him. She was a handsome girl, with 
proper to fix his second son, Alexander Fra- | fine black eyes and an agreeable person; and 
oe tse apne degen 38 though pee wi the ———— of — or 
J at rg +h more proper manners, she, by means of her good sense 
hand for training an untutored savage than| and a bashful air, was very alluring. She 
the mild and clegant Dr. Blair. It was in| was a mistress of Lord Drummore, who lived 
the course of this summer that Lovat brought | in the neighborhood ; and though her mother 
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would not part with her, as she drew much | Grange’s particular study. 


In this room 


company to the house, she was said to be | there was a fine collection of fruit and bis- 


faithiul to him; except only in the case of 
Captain Merry, who married her, and soon 
after went abroad with his regiment. When 
he died she enjoyed the pension. She had 
two sons by Drummore and one by Merry. 
One of the first was a pretty lad and a good 
officer, for he was a master and commander 
before he died. Lovat was at this time sev- 
enty-five, and Grange not much younger; 
yet the wine and the young woman embold- 
ened them to dance a reel, till Kate, ob- 
serving Lovat’s legs as thick as posts, fell a 
laughing, and ran off. She missed her sec- 
ond course of kisses, as was then the fashion 
of the country, though she had endured the 
first, this was a scene not easily forgotten. 

* Lovat was tall and stately, and might 
have been handsome in his youth, with a 
very flat nose. His manner was not disa- 
greeable, though his address consisted chiefly 
in gross flattery and in the due application 
of money. Te did not make on me the im- 
pression of a man of a leading mind. His 
suppleness and profligacy were apparent. 
The convivium was not over, though the 
evening approached. He conveyed his son 
to the house where he was to be boarded, for 
Halket had not taken up house; and there, 
while we drank tea, he won the heart of the 
landlady, a decent widow of a shipmaster, 
and of her niece, by fair speeches, intermixed 
with kisses to the niece, who was about thirty, 
and such advices as a man in a state of ebri- 
ety could give. The coach was in waiting, 
but Grange would pot yet part with him, and 
insisted on his accepting of a banquet from 
him at his house in Preston. Lovat was in 
a yielding humor, andit was agreed to. The 
Frasers, who were on horseback, were sent 
to Edinburgh, the boy was left with his 
dame, and Lovat and Grange, and Halket 
and I, went up to Preston, only a quarter of 
a mile distant, and were received in Grange’s 
library, a cube of twenty feet, in a pavilion 
of the house which extended into a small 
wilderness of not more than half an acre, 
which was sacred to Grange’s private walks, 
and to which there was no entry but through 
the pavilion. This wilderness was said to 
be his place of retreat from his lady when 
she was in her fits of termagancy, which were 
not unfrequent, and were said by his min- 
ions to bedevoted to meditation and prayer. 
But as there was a secret door to the fields, 
it was reported that he had occasionally ad- 
mitted fair maidens to solace him for his 
sufferings from the clamor of his wife. This 
room had been well stored with books from 
top to bottom, but at this time was much 
thinned, there remaining only a large col- 





cuits, and a new deluge of excellent claret. 
At ten o’clock the two old gentlemen mounted 
their coach to Edinburgh, and thus closed a 
very memorable day.” 


The people who talk disparagingly of the 
grim pomposity and sour Presbyterianism of 
the Scotch find no corroboration in this ac- 
count of the manners of the oldentime. In 
every page there is some anecdote of the 
most riotous hilarity, whether among sages 
of the law or pillars of the Kirk ; the whole 
race seemed to be devoted to picnics and 
high jinks; and even Carlyle, having sur- 
vived to the quieter period when people only 
danced to the gentcelest of tunes, hurries 
over some of the incidents as if doubtful of 
their exact propriety in the personages en- 
gaged. He gives the most amazing revela- 
tion, for instance, of a succession of jovial- 
ities and eccentricities, which would scarcely 
be tolerated at the present time in a troop 
of strolling players ;—and yet the performers 
were venerable ministers of the gospel, who 
seemed unconscious all the time of the in- 
congruity of their behavior. 


“ At this time, too, I made a very agreea- 
ble tour round the country with my father 
and Mr. Robert Jardine [minister of Loch- 
maben], the father of Dr. Jardine, afterwards 
minister of Edinburgh. Though they were 
very orthodox and pious clergymen, they had, 
both of them, a very great turn for fun and 
buffoonery ; and wherever they went, made 
all the children quite happy, and set all the 
maids on the titter. That they might not 
want amusement, they took along with them, 
for the first two days, a Mess John Allan, a 
minister who lay in their route, with whom 
they could use every sort of freedom, and 
who was their constant butt. As he had no 
resistance in him, and could only laugh when 
they rallied him or played him boyish tricks, 
I thought it but very dull entertainment. 
Nor did I much approve of their turning the 
backsides of their wigs foremost, and mak- 
ing faces to divert the children, in the midst 
of very grave discourse about the state of 
religion in the country, and the progress of 
the gospel. Among the places we visited 
was Bridekirk, the seat of the eldest cadet 
of Lord Carlyle’s family, of which my father 
was descended. I saw, likewise, a small 
pendicle of the estate which had been as- 
signed as the portion of his grandfather, and 
which he himself had tried to recover by a 


lawsuit, but was defeated for want of a prin- 
lection of books on damonologia, which was! cipal paper. The laird was gone to Dum- 
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fries, much to our yh operon but the 
lady came out, and, in her excess of kind- 
ness, had almost pulled Mr. Jardine off his 
his horse ; but they were obstinate, and said 
they were obliged to go to Kelhead; but 
they delivered up Mess John Allan to her, 
as they had no further use for him. I had 
never seen such a virago as Lady Bridekirk, 
not even among the oyster-women of Pres- 
tonpans. She was like a sergeant of foot in 
women’s clothes ; or rather like an overgrown 
coachman of a Quaker persuasion. On our 
peremptory refusal to alight, she darted into 
the house like a hogshead down a slope, and 
returned instantly with a pint bottle of brandy 
—a Scots pint, I mean—and a stray beer- 
glass, into which she filled almost a bumper. 
After a long grace said by Mr. Jardine—for 
it was his turn now, being the third brandy- 
bottle we had seen since we left Lochmaben 
—she emptied it to our healths, and made 


the gentlemen follow her example: she said | 


she would spare me as I was so young, but 
ordered a maid to bring a gingerbread cake 
from the cupboard, a luncheon of which she 
put in my pocket. This lady was famous, 
even in the Annandale border, both at the 
bowl and in battle: she could drink a Scots 
pint of brandy with ease ; and when the men 
grew obstreperous in their cups, she could 
either put them out of doors, or to bed, as 
she found most convenient.” 


Having obtained a bursary or exhibition 
to Glasgow, the author went to the Univer- 
sity there, in the year 1743. O great and 
wondrous city, teeming with wealth and en- 
ergy, thy mills thundering with innumerable 
wheels, and thy leviathans of the deep dash- 
ing the farthest waters of the Pacific into 
foam, with thy ginghams overloading the 
markets of Timbuctoo, and thy finer fabrics 
surpassing the elegance and beauty of the 
workmanship of Persia and Hindostan, look 
back on the days of thy youth, a hundred 
and eighteen years ago, and be humble! 


“ The city of Glasgow at this time, though 
very industrious, wealthy, and commercial, 
was far inferior to what it afterwards be- 
came, both before and after the failure of 
the Virginia trade. The modes of life, too, 
ard manners, were different from what they 
are at present. Their chief branches were 
the tobacco trade with the American colo- 
nies, and sugar and rum with the West In- 


dies. ‘There were not manufacturers sufli- | 


cient, cither there or at Paisley, to supply 
an outward-bound cargo for Virginia. For 
this purpose they were obliged to have re- 
course to Manchester. Manufactures were 
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‘in their infancy. About this time the inkle 
‘manufactory was first begun by Ingram and 
Glasford, and was shown to strangers as a 
i great curiosity. But the merchants had in- 
| dustry and stock, and the habits of business, 
‘and were ready to scize with eagerness, and 
| prosecute with vigor, every new object in 
‘commerce or manufactures that promised 
| success. 
*“‘ There were only a few families of ancient 
| citizens who pretended to be gentlemen; and 
'a few others, who were recent scttlers there, 
| who had obtained wealth and consideration 
jin trade. The rest were shopkeepers and 
/mechanies, or successful pedlers, who occu- 
|pied large warerooms full of manufactures 
|of all sorts, to furnish a cargo to Virginia. 
| It was usual for the sons of merchants to at- 
| tend the College for one or two years, and a 
few of them completed their academical ed- 
‘ucation. In this respect the females were 
still worse off, for at that period there was 
neither a teacher of French nor of music in 
the town. The consequence of this was two- 
fold; first, the young ladies were entirely 
without accomplishments, and in general had 
nothing to recommend them but good looks 
and fine clothes, tor their manners were un- 
gainly. Secondly, the few who were distin- 


taste about them ; for, being void of frivolous 
accomplishments, which in some respects 
make all women equal, they trusted only to 
superior understanding and wit, to natural 
elegance and anaffected manners. 

“The manner of living, too, at this time, 
was but coarse and vulgar. Very few of the 
wealthiest gave dinners to anybody but Eng- 
lish riders, or their own relations at Christ- 
nias holidays. ‘There were not half a dozen 
families in town who had men-seryants ; 
some of those were kept by the professors 
who had boarders. There were neither post- 
chaises nor hackney-coaches in the town, 
and only three or four sedan-chairs for car- 
rying midwives about in the night, and old 
ladies to church, or to the dancing assem- 
blies once a fortnight. 

“The principal merchants, fatigued with 
the morning’s business, took an early dinner 
with their familics at home, and then re- 
sorted to the coflec-house or tavern to read 
the newspapers, which they generally did in 
companies of four or five in separate rooms, 
over a bottle of claret or a bowl of punch, 
But they never stayed supper, but always 
went home by nine o’clock, without company 
‘or further amusement. At last an arch fel- 
low from Dublin, a Mr. Cockaine, came to 
|be master of the chief cofice-house, who se- 
‘duced them gradually to stay supper by plac- 
|ing a few nice cold things at first on the ta- 
| ble, as relishers to the wine, till he gradually 
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led them on to bespeak fine hot suppers, and | 
to remain till midnight.” 


Meantime the Professors pursued tio 


learned courses, and furnished materials to 
the chiel among them taking notes. These 
notes are only less valuable than some others 
in the work, from the subjects of them not 
being so distinguished in public life; but as 





this increased the strength and added to the 
courage of the inhabitants. The sequel as 
regards public affairs is well known; how 
panic or treachery prevented the inhabitants 
from defending their homes, how the princi- 


bom of the University besought the student 


corps not to risk the flower of the nation 
against such valueless opponents as- the 


presentments of individual character, they | Highland forces; and how, finally, while 


have all the merits of his more finished 


some of the more gallant spirits resolved to 


drawings. Two years’ residence enables him | join the regular army, the peaceable and 


to give an account of men and manners 
which must have peculiar interest for the 
merchant princes of the present time. The 
third year of the young exhibitioner was 
to be spent at some foreign university, and 
Leyden was fixed on as the most accessible. 
In the mean time he devoted the summer of 
1745 to preparations for his entry on the 
ministry, and for this purpose canvassed the 
clergy of his presbytery, and, we need not 
say, photographed them with his usual skill. 
Having passed his preliminary trials, he was 
on his way to visit his relations in the south, 
when, at the beginning of September, he 
heard some news which turned his thoughts 
in another direction. This was the landing 
of Prince Charles Edward, who had been 
joined by many of the clans, and might be 
expected to break down into the low country, 
unless Sir John Cope, who was then on his 
march north, should meet with them and dis- 
perse them. Then follows a graphic account 
of the preparations within the city of Edin- 
burgh, as the rebels approached from day to 
day, and round the outer walls “the ery was 
still they come.” It was calculated that of 
the men in the town, two-thirds were Whigs 
or Hanoverians, and of the ladies, that an 
equal proportion were Jacobites. Unfortu- 
nately, the provost of the time was on the 
Pretender’s side, and frustrated all the prep- 
arations for defence. Volunteers offered 
from all classes of society. 

Carlyle joined the college company, and 
was put through the manual exercise along 
with his friends Robertson, John Home, 
William Wilkie, George Logan, and many 
more. They were busy in learning their 
exercise during the whole of Saturday the 
14th. Bruce of Kennet arrived with a con- 
siderable body of volunteers from his coun- 
try. Sir Robert Dickson marched on with 
one hundred and thirty or one hundred and 
forty from Musselburg and Inveresk, and 


terrified population heard of the approach of 
the invaders, and, looking across the valley 
lying at the north of the High Street, at 
that time filled with a marshy loch (and now 
the site of the beautiful Princes Street Gar- 
dens, and the monument to Sir Walter Scott), 
they saw on the top of the opposite hill, 
now the situation of the stately George 
Street, but then called “‘ The Lang Dykes,” 
two regiments of King’s Dragoons in disor- 
derly retreat from Colt Bridge to Leith. 
Submission, except on the part of the Castle, 
was the only plan, and Prince Charles very 
soon took up his abode in Holyrood. Car- 
lyle and his companions had found their way 
to the tents of Cope’s army near Dunbar; 
but finding no accommodation for man or 
beast, nor any great appreciation of the 
value of their services, our author called on 
his friend Colonel Gardiner. ‘He looked 
pale and dejected, which I attributed to his 
bad health and the fatigue he had lately 
undergone. I began to ask him if he was 
not now quite satisfied with the junction of 
the foot with the dragoons, and confident 
that they would give account of the rebels ? 
He answered dejectedly, that he hoped it 
might be so, but—, and then made a long 
pause. I said that, to be sure, they had 
made a hasty retreat. ‘A foul flight,’ said 
he, ‘Sandie, and they have not recovered 
from their panic; and I'll tell you in confi- 
dence that I have not above ten men in my 
regiment who I am certain will follow me. 
But we must give them battle now, and 
God’s will be done!’ ” 

The battle was given, the particulars of 
which it is needless to dwell on. Some un- 
accountable terror paralyzed the English, 
and some wild enthusiasm animated the 
Gael. Carlyle, from the top of Prestonpans 
steeple, observed the enemy’s motions, and 
|reported them to the aide-de-camp of Sir 
|John Cope. When the darkness came on, 
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he descended from his speculative tower, } 
and, getting abed with some difficulty, fell | 
fast asleep. 


“‘T had no need to be awaked, though the 
maid was punctual, for I heard the first can- 
non that was fired, and started to my 
clothes ; which, as I neither buckled nor gar- 
tered, were on in a moment, and immedi- 
ately went to my father’s, not a hundred 
yards off. All the strangers were gone, and 
my father had been up before daylight, and 
had resorted to the steeple. While I was 
conversing with my mother, he returned to 
the house, and assured me of what I had 
guessed before, that we were completely de- 
feated. I ran into the garden where there 
was a mount in the south-east corner, from 
which one could sce the fields almost to the 
verge of that part where the battle was 
fought. Even at that time, which could 
hardly be more than ten or fifteen minutes 
after firing the first cannon, the whole pros- 
pect was filled with runaways, and Highland- 
ers pursuing them. Many had their coats 
turned as prisoners, but were still trying to 
reach the town in hopes of escaping. The 
pursuing Highlanders, when they could not 
overtake, fired at them, and I saw two fall in 
the glebe. By and by a Highland officer 
whom I knew to be Lord Elcho passed with 
his train, and had a savage ferocity that dis- 
gusted and alarmed. He inquired fiercely of 
me where a public house was to be found; I 
answered him very meekly, not doubting but 
that, if I had displeased him with my tone, 
4 reply would have been with a pistol bul- 
et 























“The crowd of wounded and dying now 
approached with all their followers, but their 
groang and agonies were nothing compared 
with the howlings, and cries, and lamenta- 
tions of the women, which suppressed man- 
hood and created despondency. Not long 
after the Duke of Perth appeared with his | 
train, who asked me, in a very different tone, | 
the way to Collector Cheap’s, to which house | 


| 


he had ordered our wounded officers. Know- | 
ing the family were from home, I answered | 
the questions of victorious clemency with 
more assurance of personal safety than I had 
done to unappeased fury ; I directed him the 
way to the house, which was hard by that 
where I had slept.” | 
The description of the battle contains noth- 
ing new—a feeble discharge of the royal 
troops—a rush and a shriek from their oppo- 
nents—a narrow road between two walls, 
filled with fugitives, whom the broadsword 
pursued with inevitable edge, surpassing 
even the slaughter at Kilsyth under the gal- , 
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lant Montrose, where one of the Highlanders 
said, with a grin of contempt for lowland 
habiliments, “ At every stroke I cutan ell o” 
breeks.” Wounded officers were lodged in 
the neighboring houses, and Carlyle volun- 
teered to go in search of the medicine-chests 
which the surgeons had left among the bag- 
gage. A guard was furnished to defend him 
from stragglers, and he took his way to the 
camp. ‘It was not long before we got to 
Cockenzie, where, under the protection of 
my guard, I had an opportunity of seeing this 
victorious army. In general they were of 
low stature, and dirty, and of a contemptible 
appearance. ‘The officers with whom I mixed 
were gentleman-like and very civil to me, as 
I was on an errand of humanity. I was 
conducted to Lochiel, who was polished and 
gentle, and who ordered a soldier to make 
all the inquiry he could about the medicine- 
chests of the dragoons. This view I had of 
the rebel army confirmed me in the prepos- 
session that nothing but the weakest and 
most unaccountable bad conduct on our part 
could have possibly given them the victory. 
God forbid that Britain should ever again be 
in danger of being overrun by such a despi- 
cable enemy ; for, at the best, the Highland- 
ers were at that time but a raw militia who 
were not cowards.” ‘Their prince, also, was 
not the sort of chief to make up for defi- 
ciencies of means by wisdom or courage. 
Carlyle saw him several times, and describes 
him as a good-looking man, of about five 
feet ten inches, his hair dark red, and his 
eyes black. He mounted his horse and rode 
off through St. Ann’s Yards and the Duke’s 
Walk to his army. There was no crowd 


|after him; about three or four hundred each 


day. By that time curiosity was satisfied. 


\“The court at Holyrood,” he adds, “was 


dull and sombre. ‘The prince was melan- 
choly: he seemed to have no confidence in 
anybody, not even the ladies, who were 
much his friends. He was thought to have 
loitered too long in Edinburgh; and, with- 
out doubt, had he marched immediately to 
Newcastle, he might have distressed the city 
of London not a little. But besides that his 
army wanted clothing and necessaries, the 
victory at Preston put an end to his author- 
ity. He had not a mind fit for command at 
any time, far less to rule the Highland chiefs 
in prosperity.” 

This for a time puts an end to the home 
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experiences of our author, for even while | 
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he had but little knowledge, except what he 


the march was going on into England, men’s derived from his Utrecht friend, Immateri- 


minds were sufficiently made up as to the 
impossibility of the rebels’ success, so that 
business and amusement resumed their old 
channels, and he prepared for his voyage to 
Holland to commence his student life at Ley- 
den. There the same exquisite power of de- 
picting character is perceived. His fellow- 
students are brought before us in their 
habits as they lived; and among these were 
Dr. John Gregory, the founder of the line 
of celebrated Edinburgh physicians, whose 
names are still remembered with respect. 
John Wilkes, hideous, insolent, and immoral 
as in his noon of fame; and Charles Towns- 
hend, afterwards a distinguished statesman, 
and “husband to Lady Dalkeith, the mother 
of the Duke of Buccleuch.” This latter 
circumstance, without doubt, freshens the 
memory of the recorder of his sayings and 
doings, and the Leyden scholar probably 
owes some touches in his picture to the sit- 
tings he furnished the artist when he occu- 
pied Dalkeith House, and exercised the 
power and influence of his step-son, the 
duke. Great regrets have always been ex- 
pressed that none of Charles ‘Townshend’s 
speeches in Parliament have been adequately 
reported, for all his contemporaries agreed 
that he was the most brilliant and effective 
speaker of that time. His wit, also, has 
been handed down by tradition as excelling 
that of all his rivals ; but a few of the truth- 
ful revelations of Carlyle tend to make us 
congratulate the wit and orator that he rests 
in the magnifying atmosphere of the un- 
known ; for the probability is, that a closer 
acquaintance might destroy the originality 
of his speeches and retorts. People at the 
present day are satisfied to gather their opin- 
ions from the Times, and their jocosity from 
Punch ; but as we are all equally well up in 
those recondite authorities, no great reputa- 
tion is gained either as punsters or politi- 
cians. Ancient diners-out have made the 
confession that they spent an hour or two 
before dressing in reading Burton’s Anatomy 
or Peter Bayle; nearer our own time many 
a table has been illuminated by the reflected 
light of the Noctes Ambrosiane ; but Charles 
Townshend was bolder than those trainers 
for colloquial championships. ‘ Wilkes was 
very fond of shining in conversation,” says 
Carlyle, “ very prematurely, for at that time 





ality Baxter, as he was called.” 

‘Jn the art of shining, however, he was 
much outdone by Charles Townshend, who 
was not above a year older, and had still 
less furniture in his head ; but then his per- 
son and manners were more engaging. He 
had more wit and humor, and a turn for 
mimicry; and, above all, had the talent of 
translating other men’s thoughts, which they 
had produced in the simple style of conver- 
sation, into the most charming language, 
which not only took the ear but elevated the 
thoughts. No person I ever knew nearly 
equalled Charles Townshend in this talent 
but Dr. Robertson, who, though he had a 
very great fund of knowledge and thought 
of his own, was yet so passionately fond of 
shining, that he seized what was nearest at 
hand—the conversation of his friends of that 
morning or the day before—and embellished 
it with such rich language, that they hardly 
knew it again themselves, insomuch that he 
was the greatest plagiary in conversation 
that ever I knew. It is to this, probably, 
that his biographer alludes (his strong itch 
for shining), when he confesses he liked his 
conversation best when he had not an au- 
dience.” 

An exaggeration of this cramming for 
society is furnished by the utterly ludicrous 
habit of another of the students, of the name 
of Monckley, who pumped young Gregory 
on all topics, great or small, asking his 
opinions, and the facts he founded them on, 
and then spouting them all, facts and opin- 
ions, as his own. Gregory, who had no de- 
sire for applause, submitted in peace to these 
verbal larcenies; but on one occasion con- 
tradicted him in the middle of a pompous 
harangue, materials for which he had de- 
rived from the morning’s consultation. The 
bladders being suddenly removed, the mis- 
erable Monekley found himself in deep wa- 
ter, and could only say, “ Surely, this was 
not always your opinion,” and sank for the 
rest of the evening. 

When the Leyden session was over, Car- 
lyle must have felt some regret at his ap- 
proaching descent from the sunshine of the 
world of wit, learning, and sociality, he had 
so long enjoyed, into the comparative dul- 
ness of a country manse. But some natures 
carry their own sunshine with them; and 
| Carlyle’s home could not have been a dull 
one even at the Kirk o’ Shotts. As a kind 





of farewell to his unprofessional enjoyments, 
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he spent a short time in London, on his way 
from Holland, in the gayest and most fash- 
ionable circles. The Scotch probationer 
may be supposed to have been somewhat 
out of his element in dining with young 
guardsmen, and dancing with countesses, 
at aridotta in the Haymarket. But we learn 
in the earlier part of the Memoirs, that his 
dancing had been carefully attended to ; his 
face and figure, we know from his pictures, 
were models of grace and beauty; his man- 
ners, we learn even from his caricaturists, 
were dignified and refined; and we can- 
not help seeing that the future minister of 
Inveresk was a fit associate for the highest 
in the land. He was a fit associate also for 
the cleverest and most distinguished. With 
Smollett he formed a friendship which lasted 
through their lives. Carlyle was in the 
London Coffee-house with him when the 
news of Culloden arrived, and saw the bit- 
terness of Matthew Bramble roused in no 
small degree by the rejoicings of a London 
mob over what he considered the defeat of 
his countrymen. The “ Tears of Scotland,” 
a poem which had a great success, was the 
result of this morbid feeling. ‘ Smollett,” 
says his friend, “ though a Tory, was not a 
Jacobite ; but he had the feelings of a Scotch 
gentleman on the reported cruelties that 
were said to be exercised after the battle of 
Culloden.” But the sentiments even of the 
English army were very mixed on this most 
ill-used victory. Lyon, an Englishman, 
though of Scottish parents, and an officer 
in the Guards, professes his pleasure, as a 
loyal subject, that the rebellion is quelled, 
but “I'm sorry,” he adds, “it has been ac- 
complished by the Duke of Cumberland ; for 
if he was before the most insolent of all com- 
manders, what will he be now?” Leaving 
this and other difficult questions to be an- 
swered by time and experience, our author 
rides down to Edinburgh, and takes up his 
abode once more in the manse of Preston- 
pans. “Oh! be careful, Sandie,” his mother 
probably said, “ how ye behave yersel, now 
you’ve got away from your friends in the 
south ; walk doucely with your eyes on the 
ground, like godly Sanders Faracy, the Se- 
ceding elder at Portobello; keep your hat 
over your brows, and never go beyond a 
trot when you mount your nag.” We fear 
—if these cautions were addressed to the 
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seriously to heart; for we are told, that when 
he was presented to the parish of Inveresk 
in 1748, a list of “ objections” was handed 
in, among which appeared, “ that he danced 
frequently in a manner prohibited by the laws 
of the Church ; that he wore his hat agee, and 
had been seen galloping through the Links 
one day between one and two o'clock.” 
The prophetic nature of his appointment, 
above alluded to, howeyer, rescued him 
from the effect of these heinous sins, and he 
was formally installed in a parish which, be- 
sides its advantages in stipend and situation, 
was within visiting distance with his old 
friends at Prestonpans; with Hew Banna- 
tyne of Ormiston, Robertson of Gladsmuir, 
and John Home of Athelstaneford. Edin- 
burgh, he might have added, was within an 
easy ride, where he rapidly formed friend- 
ships with men as learned and intelligent, 
and, we may add, as good judges of claret, 
as his country neighbors. Something de- 
lightful about John Home reconciles us to 
the over success of his very inflated Douglas, 
and the littleness of character which come 
out under the microscope of his companion. 
What can be more charming as a likeness 
than this description P— 


‘* John Home was an admirable compan- 
ion, and most acceptable to all strangers 
who were not offended with the levitics of a 
young clergyman, for he was very handsome 
and had a fine person, about five feet ten and 
a half inches, and an agreeable catching ad- 
dress ; he had not much wit, and still less hu- 
mor, but he had so much sprightliness and 
vivacity, and such an expression of benevo- 
lence in his manner, and such an unceasing 
flattery of those he liked (and he never kept 
company with anybody else)—the kind come 
mendations of a lover, not the adulation of 
a sycophant—that he was truly irresistible, 
and his entry into a company was like open- 
ing a window and letting the sun intoa dark 
room.” 


Preaching admirable sermons, attending 
excellent dinners, delighting his parishion- 
ers with his social qualities, and gradually 
acquiring a reputation for ability which 
promised the highest eminence in his pro- 
fession, the minister of Inveresk kept him- 
self for some time out of the party discus- 
sions which began to disturb the Church. 
We will follow John Home’s sensible ad- 


_ Vice, conveyed in rather roundabout hero- 


youthful minister—that he never laid them | ics— 
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“Oh! rake not up the ashes of our fathers ! 
Implacable resentment was their crime, 
And grievous has the expiation been.” | 
Commending the narrative of debates in| 

Presbyterics and Assemblies, the assault by | 

the “ Highflyers” on the “ Moderates,” the | 

opposition to the law of patronage, and the | 
triumphant overthrow of all attempts to_ 
alter the settled order of things, to those | 
who are curious about the small beginnings 
from which great results arise, it suffices for 
us to point out the various classes to whom 
his yolume will have a peculiar interest. 
Established Kirk and Free are equally rep- 
resented. But the view we take of it at 
present limits us to its extraordinary merit 
as a collection of personal anecdotes. The 
leader, for instance, of the party which, we 
suppose, would not have disdained the name 
of Evangelical, was Dr. Webster, a man well 
known for his ability, and also as the 
founder of the Widows’ Fund; of his exer- 
tions against the Moderates, of whom Rob- 
ertson, the historian, and Carlyle, were the 
chief champions, we need not speak. The 
prize will be adjudged according as the 
reader leans to the support of a national 
church subordinate to the law, or a dissent- 
ing body endeavoring to dominate, or, at all 
events, to ignore the civil courts; but both 
parties, at the time of the bitterest feud, 
acknowledged Dr. Webster’s matchless qual- 
ification for the guidance of an ecclesiasti- 
cal party, in the one point, that he was a 
five bottle man, preserving to the last bum- 
per the most sanctimonious respectability of 
look and manner, and able to lay his com- 
panions under the table without the slightest 
effort. ‘This had brought on him,” says 
Carlyle, “ the nickname of Dr. Bonum Mag- 


num, but, never being indecently the worse | 


of liquor, and a love of claret to any degree 
not being reckoned in those days a sin in 
Scotland, all his excesses were pardoned.” 
In another place, he incidently alludes to the 
same subject, when a fitting opponent was 
found to the reverend sandbank of the High- 
flyers :—“ Dr. Patrick Cuming,” he says, 
“was at this time at the head of the Mod- 
erate interest, and, had his temper been 
equal to his talents, might have kept it long; 
for he had both learning and sagacity and 
very agreeable conversation, with a constitu- 
tion able to bear the conviviality of the times.” 


enough to stand any climate, or any amount 
of fatigue; but the “ conviviality ” of 1753 
must have been more trying to health than 
a journey to the deserts of Africa, or a resi- 
dence in the Campagna of Rome. With 
what hopeless emulation the younger gen- 
eration must have accompanied either leader, 
perhaps as far as his second bottle, must be 
left to our imagination, while the trium- 
phant 

“ Doctor of tremendous paunch, 
Awful and deep, a vast abyss of drink, 
Outlives them all; and from his buried flock 


Retiring, full of rumination sad, 
Laments the weakness of these latter times.” 


One incident, however, though intimately 
connected with Church politics, with which 
we profess not to interfere, we must dwell 
on for a little, as presenting us with some 
strange information ona point of literary 
history. John Home, the pleasant and pop- 
ular minister of Athelstaneford, after various 
attempts at the drama, which remained in 
the privacy of his desk, at last produced the 
tragedy of Douglas. It is difficult for us to 
enter into the raptures expressed by the 
chief men of letters of the time, of the merits 
of this work. They were all imbued, to be 
sure, with a taste for the declamatory style 
of Racine and Corneille, and had not quite 
recovered from the assaults directed by the 
classicists against the savage of Stratford- 
on-Avon ; but friendship for his companion 
and namesake probably entered into David 
Hume’s criticism when he proclaimed it 
“a perfect play.” When other learned 
personages pronounced the same decision, 
the minister of Athelstaneford announced 
| his intention of carrying it in person to 
| London and offering it to Garrick. As a 
bridegroom is escorted home from church, 
as a young heir is surrounded by his friends 
on taking possession of his estates, as a king 
is guarded by princes and nobles on enter- 
ing his capital after a triumphant campaign, 
blithe Johnnie crosses the border, attended 
by an admiring body-guard of the ministers 
of the Merse and other parts of the country. 
Nine or ten parsons, booted and spurred, 
trotting on their Galloways, to keep the im- 
mortal drama and its well-beloved author 
from harm, must have excited no little curi- 
osity in the villages they passed through. 
Saddle-bags were scarce, for the journey 








We have heard of constitutions being strong 


was to be short, and shaving or night-shirts 
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were not indispensable to the retinue; but 
great was their consternation when they 
found that the object of their solicitude had 
no saddle-bags himself, though bound for 
the great city, and that the invaluable 
manuscript was exposed to all the chances 
and perils of a place in his greatcoat pocket! 
A foray was made on a neighboring manse, 
to procure a safer conveyance for the lit- 
erary Koh-i-noor, and the pilgrims con- 
tinued their course to Woolerhaughhead. 
Jolly the supper must have been, and up- 
roarious the fun, in spite of the inferior 
quality of the inn, for Carlyle and Home, 
who slept in the same room, were disturbed 
in the middle of the night by a dreadful 
noise in the next apartment, and found it 
arose from a quarrel between a certain Mr. 
Laurie and another Merse man, the sharer 
of his couch, whom after a noisy and vehe- 
ment struggle he had succeeded in kicking 
out of bed. The rest of the journey after 
the departure of the Berwickshire cavalcade 
was finished without accident, and John 
Home presented his tragedy to David Gar- 
rick. David was unconvinced by the testi- 
monials of the northern lights, and declined 
to bring it out. The author returned with- 
out any demonstration on the part of his 
admiring friends, and made himself as 
charming and fascinating as ever. But 
Caledonia, stern and wild, would not allow 
her poetic progeny to be so despised. If 
London has not the taste to perceive the 
beauty of Lady Randolph, there is not a 
cady in Edinburgh who will not see the ex- 
eellence of every line. So national pride 
coming into the question, the Theatre Royal 
was secured, the actors were instructed in 
their parts by the wits and philosophers, 
and xppleuded when the curtain drew up 
by the beauty and fashion, and John Home 
was the Scottish Shakspeare. That a Shak- 
speare shouldarise in the Canongate, and not 
be supported by the best educated and most 


literary body in the country, was not to.be | 


thought ef; and on the third night, to wit- 
ness the pecuniary reward of their friend as 
well as the reality of his triumph, Carlyle 
and others of the cloth made their appear- 
ance in the house. No actual law of the 
Chureh was contravened by this proceeding. 
It was known that the rural clergy, in their 
Visits to the metropolis, did not deny them- 
selves the gratification of sceing the excel- 
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lent acting of Digges and his company, and 
no notice was taken of their dramatic taste. 
But when the noble countenance and com- 
manding figure of the eloquent and unspar- 
ing “ opponent,” as he was called, “ of 
fanaticism,” the friend of David Hume, and 
patronizer of dancing and penny whist, was 
seen in the stage-box the Highflyers were 
frightened from their propriety, and ac- 
cused him before the Presbytery of the high 
crime and misdemeanor of having entered 
into friendly conversation, and even having 
had social meetings, with actors and ac- 
tresses, “ persons who by their profession, 
and in the eye of the law, are of bad fame, 
and cannot obtain from any minister a testi- 
monial of their moral character.” He de- 
fended his cause with great success, though 
Dr. Webster, who was furious against all 
breaches of decorum except those of the 
table, took the lead against him, and de- 
coyed the former leader of the Moderates, 
Dr. Patrick Cuming, to his side. Thenumber 
of bottles those two champions of orthodoxy 
and Bacchus must have consumed over their 
reconciliation, would have puzzled the late 
Joseph Hume, but.the final result was, that 
Carlyle was triumphant in the General As- 
sembly by an immense majority ; that John 
Home, the fount and origin of the evil, re- 
signed his living without a word of rebuke ; 


-and the clergy for awkile were permitted to 


frequent the theatre. 

Whether a continuance of that permission 
might not have had a favorable influence on 
the stage, and preserved us from the coarse- 
ness and buffoonery which, there is no deny- 
ing, at one time characterized the pieces 
produced, we cannot tell. But we cannot 
help thinking that the wrong method had 
been pursued in banishing theatrical amuse- 
ments altogether, instead of raising their 
tone, by elevating the moral feeling of the 
audience. If Dean Milman and the Bishop 
of London presented the spectacle of genius 
and religion witnessing the mode in which 
their countrymen spent their hours of relax- 
ation, the lowest occupant of the gallery 
would hiss the slightest approach to impro- 
priety in language or position in so purify- 
ing and exalting a presence. “It is remark- 
able,” says Carlyle, in commenting on this 
incident, “ that in the year 1784, when the 
great actress, Mrs. Siddons, first appeared 
in Edinburgh during the sitting of the Gen- 
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eral Assembly, that court was forced to fix | countrymen, it was almost limited to “ our 


all its important business for the alternate | 


days when she did not act, as all the younger 
members, clergy as well as laity, took their 
stations in the theatre on those days by three 
in the afternoon.” Robertson and Blair, 
however, held aloof from this open demon- 
stration of their liberal feelings on the ques- 
tion, and limited their patronage of the 
players to the cultivation of the great ac- 
tress’ friendship in private. A mean com- 
promise, exclaims the pugnacious moderate, 
“for they got no credit for their abstinence, 
and the struggle between the liberal and the 
restrained and affected manners of the clergy 
had been long at an end, by my having 
finally stood my ground, and been so well 
supported by so great a majority in the 
Church.” 

The success of Douglas in Edinburgh, led 
to its production in London, where, although 
Garrick maintained his original opinion that 
it was not fit for the stage, it was received 
with unanimous applause. Theatrical ap- 
plause in those days was generally the her- 
ald of more substantial things. On this 
occasion, Lord Bute, the governor of the 
Prince of Wales, and afterwards the ruler 
of the nation, became attached to the cap- 
tivating author with the warmth of personal 
friendship ; procured a pension for him, and 
was for many years guided by his advice. 
The secret influence behind the throne which 
occasioned so much parliamentary eloquence 
and public indignation would have been 
found, if inquiry had been made beyond the 
ostensible favorite and statesman, in the per- 
son of a displaced Scotch minister, the kind- 
est hearted, merriest mannered of his tribe, 
who never missed an opportunity of bene- 
fitting a friend, and never availed himself 
of an opportunity to advance or enrich 
himself. 

A journey to the great metropolis in 1758, 
united Carlyle to his old companion; and as 
Robertson was also besieging Paternoster 
Row with the first volumes of his History 
of Scotland, “three blither lads were not 
to be found in Christendie.” Little infor- 
mation is given us of public affairs at this 
time ; and, indeed, the worthy trio had little 
leisure for such small concerns as the war 
with France and the glorious administration 
of Chatham. A club was formed for social 
intercourse, and, after the manner of our 


noble selves.” The list of members is strictly 
Caledonian ; “‘ there were J. Home and Rob- 
ertson and Wedderburn and Jack Dalrym- 
ple and Bob Adam, Adam Ferguson, and 
myself.” With such a set, perhaps, no for- 
eign admixture was required; and in spite 
of Carlyle’s complacent statement with re- 
gard to his correct English pronunciation, 
there might be another reason for confining 
the conversation to men who were to the 
language born; for we are presented with a 
somewhat suspicious anecdote of Dr. Con- 
galton, at this time one of the set, and med- 
ical attendant on Sir David Kinloch. “I 
said to him one day, ‘Charlie, how do you 
like the English, now that you have seen 
them twice, for two or three months?’ ‘I 
cannot answer your question,’ replied he, 
‘for I am not acquainted with any of them.’ 
‘What! not acquainted?’ said I.‘ Yes,’ 
says he, ‘I have seen half a dozen of them 
calling on Sir David, but I never enter into 


you the truth, I don’t yet well understand 
what they say.’” The story thus related 
jloses half its humor, from the correct Eng- 
lish in which Charlie’s disclaimer is conveyed. 
If the Cottagers of Glenburnie had at that 
time been published—the first novel which 
ventured on the native Doric—Carlyle would 
have seen the necessity of putting Charlie’s 
confession into the very broadest of Scotch. 
Dr. Congalton, however, we hope, repaid 
himself for his involuntary silence among 
the John Bulls, by the most ferocious pro- 
lixity among his associates at their weekly 
meetings at the British Coffce-house. Prop- 
erly it was a physicians’ club, and Home, 
Robertson, and Carlyle were only honorary 
members. But the catalogue of practition- 
ers, all determined by pill and bolus to re- 
venge the slaughter of their countrymen at 
Flodden, present us with very distinguished 
names, all redolent of claret and heather: 
| Pitcairn, Armstrong, Orme, and Dickson, 
| William Hunter, Clephan, and Graham of 
Pall Mall. UHunter—great himself, and 
only equalled by his brother John—had a 
standing toast to which the club did honor, 
“May no English nobleman venture out of 
the world without a Scottish physician, as I 
am sure there are none who venture in!” 
But clubs supplied society for only two 
nights in the week, and what was to be done 








conversation with the John Bulls, for to tell - 
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with the other five? Glimpses are given us | 
of the higher stage on which dukes and min- 
isters were strutting their hour, but the real 
stage of Drury Lane had more charms for 
the emancipated ministers and the dramatic 
poet. 


“Garrick, though not of an understand- 
ing of the first, nor of the highest cultivated 
mind, had great vivacity and quickness, and 
was very entertaining company. Though 
vanity was his prominent feature, and a 
troublesome and watchful jealousy the con- 
stant visible guard of his reputation to a 
ridiculous degree, yet his desire to oblige, 
his want of arrogance, and the delicacy of 
his mimicry, made him very agreeable. He 
had no affected reserve, but, on the least 
hint, would start up at any time and give | 
the company one of his best speeches. As | 
Garrick had been in Dublin when I was in| 
London in 1746, I assiduously attended him | 
at this time, and saw him in all his principal | 
parts, both in tragedy and comedy. He} 
used to say himself, that he was more at) 
home in comedy than in tragedy, and I was | 
of his opinion. I thought I could conceive | 
something more perfect in tragedy, but in 
comedy he completely filled up my ideas of | 
perfection. ‘There may be a deception in| 
this, for every well-educated person has | 
formed to himself some idea of the eharac- | 
ters, both in ancient and medern tragedy, 
and if the actor falls short of that, he is| 
thought to be deficient in judgment: whereas | 
comedy being an imitation of living man-| 
ners, as they rise in succession among in-| 
ferior orders of men, the spectator can have 
formed no rule or standard of judgment 
previous to the representation, but must 
accept of the picture the actor gives him, 
and must approve of it, if it is lively, though 
it should not be true. 

* Garrick was so friendly to John Home 
that he gave a dinner to his friends and 
companions at his house at Hampton, which 
he did but seldom. He had told us to bring 
golf clubs and balls that we might play at 
that game on Molesly Hurst. We accord- 
ingly set out in good time, six of us in a 
Iandau. As we passed through Kensington, 
the Coldsiveam regiment were changing 
guard, and, on seeing our clubs, they gave 
us three cheers in honor of a diversion pe- 
culiar to Scotland; so much does the re- 
membrance of one’s native country dilate 
the heart, when one has been some time 
absent. ‘The same sentiment made us open 
our purses, and give our countrymen where- 
withal to drink the ‘ Land of Cakes.’ Gar- 
tick met us by the way, so impatient he 
seemed to be for his company. ‘There were 
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John Home, and Robertson, and Wedder- 
burn, and Robert and James Adam, and 
Colonel David Wedderburn, who was killed 
when commander of the army in Bombay, 
in the year [1773]. He was held by his 
companions to be in every respect as clever 
and able a man as his elder brother the 
chancellor, with a much more gay, popular, 
and social temper. 

‘“‘ Immediately after we arrived, we crossed 
the river to the golfing-ground, which was 
very good. None of the company could 
play but John Home and myself, and Par- 
son Black from Aberdeen, who being chap- 
lain to a regiment during some of the Duke 
of Cumberland’s campaigns, had been pointed 
out to his royal highness as a proper person 
to teach him the game of chess: the duke 


| was such an apt scholar that he never lost 


a game after the first day; and he recom- 
pensed Black for having beat him so cruelly, 
by procuring for him the living of Hampton, 
which is a good one. We returned and dined 
sumptuously, Mrs. Garrick, the only lady, 
now grown fat, though still very lively, be- 
ing a woman of uncommon good sense, and 
now mistress of English, was in all respects 
most agreeable company.” .. . 

“Garrick had built a handsome temple, 
with a statue of Shakspeare in it, in his 
lower garden, on the banks of the Thames, 
which was separated from the upper one by 
a high-road, under which there was an arch- 
way which united the two gardens. Gar- 
rick, in compliment to Home, had ordered 
the wine to be carried to this temple, where 
we were to drink it under the shade of the 
copy of that statue to which Home had ad- 
dressed his pathetic verses on the rejection 
of his play. The poet and the actor were 
equally gay and well pleased with each other 
on this occasion, with much respect on the 
one hand, and a total oblivion of animosity 
on the other ; for vanity is a passion that is 
easy to be entreated, and unites freely with 
ali che best affections. Having observed a 
green mount in the garden, opposite the 
archway I said to our landlord, that while 
the servants were preparing the collation in 
the temple, I would surprise him with a 
stroke at the golf, as I should drive a ball 
through his archway into the Thames once 
in three strokes. I had measured the dis- 
tance with my eye in walking about the gar- 
den, and accordingly, at the second stroke, 
made the ball alight in the mouth of the 
gateway, and roll down the green slope into 
the river. This was so dexterous that he 


was quite surprised, and begged the club of 
me by which such a feat had been performed. 
We passed a very agreeable afternoon; and 
it is hard to say which were happier, the 
_landlord and landlady, or the guests.” 
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At this time the Scotch clergy were 
alarmed with a threat that the window-tax 
was to be extended to their manses, and Car- 
lyle exercised his influence and habits of busi- 
ness in warding off the blow. Greater 
prominence is given to this question than its 
importance deserves ; but it shows how com- 
pletely the author adopted the professional 
feelings of the cloth, and how natural it was 
that presbyteries and synods should soften 
in their estimate of a frequenter of plays and 
visitor of Garrick, when they saw the efforts 
he made-on their behalf. It was not merely 
with a view to his own importance that he 
rode in Hyde Park with Lord Bute, and 
supped with the Duke of Argyll. 

Romance writers have regretted, with 
great justice, the easy travelling of the pres- 
ent day, where, unless you are favored with 
a collision of trains, there is no adventure 
possible. Smollet, who became one of the 
chosen brothers during this visit to London, 
could never have got through his three vol- 
umes without strange incidents on the road, 
and at the inns where the wagon put up; 
and Carlyle is indebted to the same unfailing 
sources for scenes equal to those in Roderick 
Random. But these we must pass over, 
leaving the reader to imagine the variety of 
queer incident and acute remark which re- 
lieved the fatigue of a ride of four hundred 
miles, performed between London and their 
homes by Carlyle and Robertson, Adam the 
architect, and Home. Oxford, Blenheim, 
Warwick, are described with great vigor ; 
and Birmingham, we are sorry to say, roused 
no admiration in the soul of the author of 
Douglas, who remarked, after being dragged 
through an enormous manutactory, ‘ that it 
seemed there as if God had created man 
only for making buttons.” When they fi- 
nally crossed the border, they took their dif- 
ferent ways, having laid in a stock of pres- 

ents and trinkets; ‘‘ Robertson,” he says, 
“for his wife and children at. Gladsmuir, 
and Home and I for the children at Pol- 
warth manse.” And thereby hangs a tale. 
For one of these children was Mary Roddam, 
who, in two years after this, became his 
wife. A wise and beautiful creature of 
eighteen accepted the hand of the mature 
and now cclebrated man of thirty-eight, and 
the view of his domestic happiness is delight- 
ful. Sarah, the elder sister, he tells us, was 
brought up in a higher sphere than her 
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junior, being under the guardianship of her 
relations, the Blacketts of Northumberland. 


“Yet Mary, the younger, with no advan- 
tage but that of living with an aunt of supe- 
rior understanding and great worth, though 
much uneducated, and having only one year 
of the Edinburgh boarding-school, soon had 
her mind enlarged and her talents improved 
by some instruction, and the conversation 
of those who frequented us, insomuch that 
in not more than one year after our mar- 
riage, she appeared not only without any 
seeming defect in her education, but like a 
person of high endowments. Indeed, the 
quickness of her parts and the extent of her 
understanding were surprising, and her tal- 
ent both in speaking and writing, and in 
delicacy of taste, truly as admirable as any 
woman I ever knew. Add to this that she 
was noble and generous in the highest de- 
gree, compassionate even to weakness and, 
if her friends were in distress, totally for- 
getful and negligent of herself. I do not 
think it is possible I could derive greater sat- 
isfaction from any circumstance in human life 
than I did from the high approbation which 
was given to my choice by the very superior 
men who were my closest and most discern- 
ing friends, such as Ferguson, Robertson, 
Blair, and Bannatine, not merely by words, 
but by the open, respectful, and confidential 
manner in which they conversed with her.” 


But almost from the commencement of 
their married life, a cloud fell upon their 
hearthstone which all his energy and joy- 
ousness of disposition could not remove. 
His children died in early youth, and, the 
last of them dying in 1777, left him desolate 
for the remainder of his thirty years’ pil- 
grimage. Community of grief, however, 
only bound him the more to the bereaved 
mother ; and the editor excellently remarks 
on this, “that while his memoranda record 
continued visits and receptions of strangers, 
they bear no trace of his being addicted in 
later life to the social convivialities where 
males only can be present; for his faithful 
partner, Mary, is his almost constant com- 
panion, whether his visits be to a ducal man- 
sion in London, or to the quict manse of 
some old companion.” Meantime, with 
Hume, and Robertson, and Blair, the even 
current of his life flowed on, and we must 
refer to the volume itself for elaborate char- 
acters of these his chosen friends. Some 
anecdotes, however, of David, we cannot 
pass over, which bring the historfan of Eng- 
land before us with remarkable skill. ‘“ He 
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was a man,” he says, “ of great knowledge, | period whan David’s mother died, Mr. Boyle, 
and of a social and benevolent temper, and hearing of it, soon after went into his apart- 
truly the best-natured man in the world.” | ment—for they lodged in the same house— 
when he found him in the deepest affliction 
“ He was branded with the title of atheist,| and in a flood of tears. After the usual 
on account of the many attacks on revealed topics of condolence, Mr. Boyle said to him, 
religion that are to be found in his philo-| ‘ My friend, you owe this uncommon grief 
sophical works, and in many places of his | to your having thrown off the principles of 
History—the last of which are still more ob- | religion ; for if you had not, you would have 
jectionable than the first, which a friendly | been consoled by the firm belicf that the 
critic might call only sceptical. Apropos of good lady, who was not only the best of 
this, when Mr. Robert Adam, the celebrated | mothers, but the most pious of Christians, 
architect, and his brother, lived in Edinburgh | was now completely happy in the realms of 
with their mother, an aunt of Dr. Robert- the just.’ To which David replicd, P Though 
son’s, and a very respectable woman, she I threw out my speculations to entertain and 
said to her son, ‘I shall be glad to see any employ the learned and metaphysical world, 
of your companions to dinner, but I hope you | yet in other things I do not think so differ- 
will never bring the atheist here to disturb | ently from the rest of mankind as you may 
my peace.’ But Robert soon fell ona method imagine.’ To this my wife was a witness. 
to reconcile her to him, for he introduced | This conversation took place the year after 
him under another name, or concealed it| David died, when Dr. Hill, who was to 
carefully from her. When the company preach, had gone to a room to look over his 
parted, she said to her son, ‘I must confess | notes. 
that you bring very agreeable companions| _ “‘ At this period, when he first lived in 
about you, but the large jolly man who sat | Edinburgh, and was writing his J/istory of 
next me is the most canieiids of them all.’| England, his circumstances were narrow, 
‘ This was the very atheist,’ said he, ‘mother, | and he accepted the office of Librarian to 
that you was so much afraid of” ‘ Well,’ | the Faculty of Advocates, worth £40 per 
says she, ‘ you may bring him here as much| annum. But it was not for the salary that 
as you please, for he’s the most innocent, | he accepted this employment, but that he 
agreeable, facetious man I ever met with.’ | might have easy access to the bocks in that 
This was truly the case with him; for though | celebrated library; for, to my certain knowl- 
he had much learning and a fine taste, and| edge, he gave every farthing of the salary 
was professedly a sceptic, though by no| to families in distress. Ofa picce with this 
means an atheist, he had the greatest sim- | temper was his curiosity and credulity, which 
plicity of mind and manners with the utmost | were without bounds, a specimen of which 
facility and benevolence of temper of any | shall be afterwards given when I come down 
man I ever knew. His conversation was |to Militia andthe Poker. His economy was 
truly irresistible, for while it was enlight-| strict, as he loved independency; and yet 
ened, it was naive almost to pucrility. he was able at that time to give suppers to 
“IT was one of those who never believed | his friends in his small lodging in the Can- 
that David Hume’s sceptical principles had| ongate. He took much to the company of 
laid fast hold on his mind, but thought that | the younger clergy, not from a wish to bring 
his books proceeded rather from affectation | them over to his opinions, for he never at- 
of superiority and pride of understanding | tempted to overturn any man’s principles, 
and love of vain glory. I was confirmed in| but. they best understood his notions, and 
this opinion, after his death, by what the| could furnish him with literary conversa- 
Honorable Patrick Boyle, one of his most) tion. Robertson and John Home and Ban- 
intimate friends, told me many years ago at| natine and I lived all in the country, and 
my house in Musselburgh, where he used to | came only periodically to the town. Blair 
come and dine the first Sunday of every|and Jardine both lived in it, and suppers 
General Assembly, after his brother, Lord | being the only fashionable meal at that time, 
Glasgow, ceased to be Lord High Commis- | we dined where we best could, and by cadies 
sioner. When we were talking of David, | assembled our friends to mect us in a tavern 
Mrs. Cyrlyle asked Mr. Boyle if he thought by nine o’clock; and a fine time it was when 
David Hume was as great an unbeliever as| we could collect David Hume, Adam Smith, 
the world took him to be? He answered,! Adam Ferguson, Lord Elibank, and Drs. 
that the world judged from his books, as| Blair and Jardine, on an hour’s warning. 
they had a right to do; but he thought| ‘As Mr. Hume’s circumstances improved 
otherwise, who had known him all his life, | he enlarged his mode of living, and instead 














and mentioned the following incident : When | of the roasted hen and minced collops, and 
David and he were both in London, at the| a bottle of punch, he gave both elegant din- 
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ners and suppers, and the best claret, and, 
which was best of all, he furnished the en- 
tertainment with the most instructive and 
pleasing conversation, for he assembled who- 
soever were most knowing and agreeable 
among either the laity or clergy. ‘This he 
always did, but still more a when 
he became what he called rich.’ For inno- 
cent mirth and agreeable raillery I never 
knew his match. Jardine, who sometimes 
bore hard upon him—for he had much drol- 
lery and wit, though but little learning— 
never could overturn his temper. Lord 
Elibank resembled David in his talent for 
collecting agreeable companions together, 
and had a house in town for several winters 
chiefly for that purpose. 

“‘ David, who delighted in what the French 
call plaisanterie, with the aid of Miss Nancy 
Ord, one of the chief baron’s daughters, 
contrived and executed one that gave him 
very great delight. As the New Town was 
making its progress westward, he built a 
house in the south-west corner of St. An- 
drew Square. The street leading south to 
Princes Street, had not yet got its name 
affixed, but they got a workman early one 
morning to paint on the corner-stone of 
David’s house ‘St. Davd’s Street,’ where it 
remains to this day.” 


Whether David’s pleasantry as recorded 
in the next anecdote was equally agreeable 
to the subject of it, we are not told. Prob- 
ably the reference to the great master of 
Roman eloquence may have neutralized the 
hint it seems to convey of some degree of 
stiffness, and perhaps ostentation, in the 
minister’s pulpit ministrations. 


“ Being at Gilmerton, where David Hume 
was on a visit, Sir David Kinloch made 
him go to Athlestaneford church, where I 
preached for John Home. When we met 
before dinner, ‘ What did you mean,’ says 
he to me, ‘ by treating John’s congregation 
to-day with one of Cicero’s academics? I 
did not think that such heathen morality 
would have passed in East Lothian.’ ” 


At this time elocution was so highly val- 
ued, irrespective of the facts or reasonings 
it conveyed, that a depreciation of doctrine 
was perhaps an additional compliment to 
the mode of delivery. Dr. Blair, who ap- 
pears to our inflamed palates so wairsh and 
unseasoned, was considered the model of 
all the requirements of a Christian orator. 
Yet, like the man who could only jump very 
high in his native parish, Blair’s eminence 
as a speaker was limited to the Church. 
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The readier tongue of Carlyle enables him 
to enjoy the incident of a foolish lay elder 
in the Assembly, who offered Blair a thou- 
sand pounds to teach him the art of speak- 
ing in public. 

“ As Blair was Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles-lettres, he thought he was the most 
likely person to comply with his request ; 
but he had not observed that Dr. Blair never 
spoke in public himself, but from the pulpit, 
from which he might have gathered that the 
knowledge of rhetoric is different from the 
practice.” 


Accepting, therefore, the Ciceronian part 
of St. David’s criticism, Carlyle gives us an- : 
other anecdote of the great historian and the 
charming dramatist, which shows that “ pleas- 
antry ” was not confined to one side. 


“At the Poker Club, when everybody 
wondered what could have made a clerk of 
Sir William Forbes run away, with £900— 
‘I know that very well,’ says John Home to 
David: ‘for when he was taken, there was 
found in his pocket your Philosophical Works 
and Boston’s Fourfold State of Man.’” 


The Poker Club, instituted in ridicule of 
the more puritanic brethren, might furnish 
excellent quotations, illustrative of the wit 
and freedom of our Scottish society, but 
space warns us to hurry on. Journeys to 
England, residences in Harrowgate, alter- 
nating with ecclesiastical schemes and ora- 
tions, fill up the remainder of the work with 
unflagging spirit. But, at last, we find the 
effect of “‘ years, that bring the philosophic 
mind ;” and a short extract, which we take 
from the editor’s Supplementary Chapter, 
“shuts up the story of the days” of that 
gay and sparkling fellowship, in a letter to 
Sir John Macpherson. This gentleman had 
risen to be governor of British India, in suc- 
cession to Warren Hastings, and was now 
come home. The date is 1796. ~ 


“‘ Now for an account of your old friends, 
which, if you saw Ferguson as he passed, 
which I think you did, I might spare. 

“To begin with Robertson, whom you 
shall see no more ; in one word, he appeared 
more respectable when he was dying than 
ever he did even when living. He was calm 
and collected, and even placid, and even gay. 
My poor wife had a desire to see him, and 
went on purpose, but when she saw him from 
a window, leaning on his daughter, with his 
tottering frame, and directing the gardener 
how to dress some flower-beds, her sensibil- 
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ity threw her into a paroxysm of grief; she 
fled up-stairs to Mrs. Russell and could not 
see him. His house, for three weeks before 
he died, was really an anticipation of heaven. 

“ Dr. Blair is as well as possible. Preach- 
ing every Sunday with increasing applause, 
and frisking more with the whole world than 
ever he did in his youngest days, no symp- 
tom of frailty about him ; and though he was 
huffed at not having an offer of the princi- 
pality, he is happy in being resorted to as 
the head of the university. 

“John Home is in very good health and 
spirits, and has had the comfort, for two or 
three winters, of having Major Home, his 
brother-in-law, a very sensible man, in the 
house with him, which makes him less de- 
pendent on stranger company, which, in ad- 
vanced years, is not so easy to be found, nor 
endured when it is found. 

‘“‘ With respect to myself, I have had many 
warnings within these three years, but on 
the whole, as I have only fits of illness, and 
no disease, I am sliding softly on to old age, 
without any remarkable infirmity or failure, 
and can, upon occasions, preach like a son 
of thunder (I wish I were the Bold Thunder 
for a week or two) against the vile levelling 
Jacobins, whom I abhor. My wife, your old 


friend, has been better than usual this win- | 


ter, and is strong in metaphysics, and ethics, 
and (can) almost repeat all Ferguson’s last 
book of Lectures, which do him infinite 
honor. I say, of that book, that if Reid is 
the Aristotle, Ferguson is the Plato of Scotch 
philosophers; and the Faculty of Arts of 
Edinburgh have adopted my phrase.” 


The abruptness of the conclusion of the 
Autobiography deprives us of a picture of 
the times after 1770, but the loss is partly 
supplied by the recollections with which the 
old man eloquent breaks through the thread 
of his narrative, and carries us considerably 


beyond that date. Taking, however, the fin- | 


ished portion of the work, we believe that 
the social and public life of any equal pe- 
riod never had so graphic a chronicler be- 
fore. No national change, we have already 
remarked, was ever more complete than that 
which occurred during Carlyle’s lifetime, al- 
though, from the steadiness of its progress, 
its power and rapidity almost escaped ob- 
servation. But in looking back from the 
terminus we reach in 1805, we can estimate 
the strength and vigor of the engine which 
carried us all the way from 1722, without 
any accident to wheel or boiler. 

We have seen the mode of travelling up 
to 1775, and got our first view of modern 
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locomotion in the introduction of post- 
chaises, and the commencement of turnpike 
roads. Wretched streets traversed the most 
picturesque and dirtiest town in Europe; 
and the meanest of wynds and alleys were 
the residences of the learned and noble. 
The habits of the people had become a prov- 
erb for all that was anti-saponaceous and 
coarse. But towards the end of the work we 
see notices of the rising on the opposite ridge 
from the city of the Stuarts, of a new and 
splendid capital, which furnished fitting 
homes for the polished gentry and accom- 
plished poets, philosophers, and historians, 
who seemed to be subdued by the spirit of 
the houses they dwelt in, and could not con- 
tinue to practise in Queen Street or St. An- 
drew Square, the convivialities and excesses 
which found a congenial locus in the pur- 
lieus of the Grassmarket or the Flesher’s 
Close. Architecture, no less than the other 
faithfully cultivated arts, softens the man- 
ners, and will not permit people to persist 
in being barbarous. Contemporaneously 
with the growth of the New Town, the sav- 
age joviality which had characterized the 
Old disappeared. Tavern life was extin- 
guished by the size of the apartments at 
-home; and a country minister would pause 
|a good while before he sent a “ cady” to 
|summon the Moderator of the Assembly, 
two or three of the Judges, and the Princi- 
pal of the University, to meet him at a hotel- 
'supper on half an hour’s notice. Yet this 
| was common eighty years ago, as recorded 
in this volume. Religious and party spirit 
,also ran so high that the Kirk, though di- 
| vided against itself, found an ample super- 
| fluity of hate to bestow on Dissent and 
{piscopalianism. The adherents of that old 
communion felt their recent fall embittered 
by the insults of their successful rivals, and 
revenged themselves by cherishing a roman- 
tic sort of Jacobitism among their flocks, 
which so alarmed the government that it 
would not permit the raising of a Scotch 
militia, believing that the majority of the 
people were disaffected if not disloyal. “ For 
it must be observed,” says Carlyle, “that 
when Presbytery was re-established at the 
Revolution, after the reign of Episcopacy for 
twenty-nine years, more than two-thirds of 
the people of the country, and most part of 
the gentry, were Episcopals ; the restoration 
of Presbytery by King William being chiefly 
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owing to the Duke of Argyle, Marchmont, 
Stair, and other leading nobles who had suf- 
fered under Charles and James, and who had 
promoted the Revolution with all their in- 
terest and power.” 

This work, though latest published, forms, 
in fact, the commencement of the series of 
biographic and anecdotic reminiscences of 
the last century with which our own day is 
enriched. The admirable Recollections of 
Lord Cockburn begin nearly where Carlyle 
leaves off. Sir Walter Scott was thirty- 
three at Carlyle’s death, and the wondrous 
strain is carried on till the gentle ripple of 
the Tweed sounded on the September morn- 
ing into his dying-room, in 1832. In many 
respects, the earlier revelations are superior 


not, of course, place them on a par with the 
records of the man who would be acknowl- 
edged the greatest of modern poets, if he 
were not undoubtedly the greatest of Eng- 
lish novelists; but as a reproduction of a 
distinct individuality we hold them not to be 
inferior even to the masterpiece of Lockhart. 
Following no master, moulding himself on 
no model, the charm of these pages is their 
originality. They are not Boswellian, nor 
Johnsonian, nor Colley Cibberish, nor trace- 
able to any source. Yet in their liveliness 
of description, sly touches of satire, and vig- 
orous analysis of character, combined with 
the naturalness of incident and surprising 
variety of interest deduced from ordinary 
adventure, we are constantly reminded of 





to the rest. In personal interest, we can- 


Gil Blas. 





Locic ror Necrors.—The African Aid So- 
ciety has sent a curious letter to the king of Da- 
homey, requesting him not to encourage the 
slave-trade. The following are the principal 
passages : “Majesty Badahung,—The great Eng- 
lish nation is very sad. It does not like your 
ways. ‘They are not good. They are very bad. 
You might be a great king; but what you do 
will not make you a great king. You do very 
much harm for avery little money. To be a 
great king you should do much good, and make 
it give you a great deal of money. You make 
war, that you may take slaves and sell them. 
And a great many of your own people are 
killed. This is very bad. We are told you 
sold ten thousand last year; and what did you 
get? $50,000. How many bad things have 
been thus done for so little money. You are the 
king of a great many people, You may make 
much money, and your people too. Do not 
take them to war, where a great many dic. But 
say to them, ‘Get cotton, bring me cotton.’ 
Say to them, ‘One hundred and tifty thousand 
of you call me your king. I am your king. 
I must have one dollar’s worth of cotton every 
year from every one of my people. My chiefs, 
you will look to it; the chief who has one 
thousand people will make them bring to Why- 
dah $1,000 worth of cotton. All the rest you 
ean bring and sell for yourselves. And so 
you may all get rich—you may all get many 
dollars.” Majesty Badahung,— Do you not 
know what the traders buy slaves of you for? 
To grow cotton and sugar. You can grow 
it much better than in those countries where 
they take the slaves to. Itis much better in 
Dahomeyland. We will buy all the cotton of 
you at Whydah. You shall not be cheated. 





It is not a wise king to have many of his peo- 
ple killed every year when they would make so 
much money for him. Majesty Badahung,— 
For every hundred pounds of good clean cotton 
we will give you, at Whydah, eight dollars. 
In this way you will be a great king. You will 
be more rich than any other king in Africa. 
You will get now near $200,000 a year; we 
would show you how this may soon be $400,000; 
and in a short time $1,000,000 a year. Majest 
Badahung,—Then the great English people will 
|love you. And to show you how glad they are 
to see you a wise, and a good, and a great king, 
we will send you from the great English people 
each year that you do this, and do not sell any 
slaves, nor let any slaves be sold or sent off 
from all your coast—we will send you each 
year a present of love to you of ——dollars in 
silver money, or in all sorts of beautiful and 
useful goods, which you like best. Yes, we will 
do this, and buy, too, all your cotton at a fair 
price, if you will be such a good and such a 
great king. We have said it. Let us know 
what you will do.” 





At the last meeting of the Society of Acclima- 
tion, one of the members produced a sample of 
velvet made from the hair of the Angora goats 
of France and Algeria. The quality of this vel- 
vet is excellent. The manufacturers by whom 
it was made have fixed its price at seven francs 
the métre, on account of the extreme fineness of 
the hair employed ; the same tissue, prepared 
from the coarser hair of the Asiatic Angoras, be- 
ing only worth from five to six francs; a proof 
that the breed is being improved in the hands of 
the French and Algerian graziers. 
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310 WILSON’S CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


From The Dansville (N.Y.) Herald. 
“ A New History of the Conquest of Mexico,” 
By Robert Anderson Wilson. Third edi- 
tion. Jas. Challen and Son. 1860. 


New facts of history can only be settled by 
a full and fair discussion, yet thus far dis- 
cussion has been confined to one side only, 
and that side the one anxious to suppress 
what the lamented Prescott styled “ a great 
deal of matter quite original.” My real of- 
fence was that I had written “A New His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico,” founded on 
direct and circumstantial evidence, with spec- 
ulations on the fabulous ages, according to 
the rule laid down by Lord Bacon (De Aug- 
mentis, b. 2, cap. 6). I had ventured, also 
as an expert personally familiar with the 
country about which I wrote, to denounce 
the authorities on which Prescott had relied, 
as physically impossible; as more intensely 
fabulous than the Arabian Nights or Mun- 
chausen’s Tales; as the religious romances 
and pious frauds of Spanish priests. 

As the statute of limitations does not run 
against history, I will, at this late day, pro- 
ceed to defend, not myself but the truth of 
history, not from the traverstic, caricature 
and libel of Prescott’s publishers, as con- 
tained in their own magazine, the Atlantic 
Monthly, but from Prof. T——’s article in 
Littell’s Living Age, for June, 1859. 

The conflicting romances of Spanish priests, 
written from fifty to two hundred and fifty 
years after the events they celebrated, had 
been moulded by the plastic hand of Prescott 
into a history, constituting what Barnum 
would style a happy family of discordant el- 
ements; rather we should liken them to a 
pyramid of hearsay standing on its apex, to 
which Prescott’s writings constituted the in- 
verted base. Conflicting with all the rest, 
yet a leading authority, was a putative nar- 
rative attributed to Bernal Diaz, a compan- 
ion of Cortez. As an expert acquainted with 
that country, and with the peculiarities of its 
priests and its soldiers, I pronounce that 
book spurious, and its Bernal Diaz a myth, 
the invention of a priest ignorant of the 
country through which it was alleged the 











writer had marched in company with Cortez. 
On this point I could not be mistaken. My 
reasoning might be fallacious, but my con- 
clusion alone was testimony. The rule of 
evidence presupposing that experts do not 
always know the processes by which their 
own minds arrive at correct decisions. Yet 
the professor is not satisfied with my judg- 
ment. He cites against me a Guatemalian 
priest to prove, 1st, that there was a genuine 
Bernal Diaz. Who disputed it? 2d, That 
he died at Guatemala. Who denied it? 
3d, That the MS. I pronounced spurious was 
among the public archives of that city within 
ninety years of the conquest. Did any one 
fix the date at which the pious fraud was 
consummated ? or deny that the public offi- 
cers of Guatemala were scamps ? 

The only way to overcome the testimony 
of an expert is by other experts. If Prof. 
T wishes to counteract the effect of my 
testimony, let him qualify himself by the se- 
vere process Iadopted. But this attempt to 
suppress evidence by crushing a witness has 
met with its just deserts. How different is 
such conduct from that of the noble-hearted 
Prescott. When I published a small volume 
of “adventures and researches in that coun- 
try [Mexico] during parts of the years 1851, 
52, ’53 and ’54,” he was the first one to con- 
gratulate me on my performance ; and, when 
he learned that the publication of his letter 
would aid my publisher’s sales, he generously 
consented, though, as he expressed it, the 
establishment of my theory would convert 
what he had “ hitherto done into castles in 
Spain.” Such was Prescott’s disinterested 
love of truth. Yet he was a Bostonian. 
Other men have mourned in him the loss of 
afriend. But I have suffered more than they 
all by his death. Ihave lost a generous ad- 
versary ; one who stood between me and the 
Ishmaelites. The means of testing the in- 
accuracy of his authorities did not exist when 
he wrote, and without evidence on the other 
side he was not authorized to reject them. 
But when I brought to light a higher grade 
of evidence he was the first to admit its force. 

Yours truly, 
R. A. Witson. 























SPIRITUALISM. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SPIRITUALISM. 

HARDLY any occurrence of our day is so 
instructive as the success which spirit-rap- 
pers and their advocates have met with on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It has been often 
stated that in America, the believers are 
numbered by millions; and it is well known 
that countrymen of our own, who from their 
education ought to know better, believe, 
with the most simple satisfaction, that Mr. 
Hume has relations with ghosts who em- 
ploy themselves (invariably in darkened 
rooms) in making tables climb upon otto- 
mans, in carrying Mr. Hume round the ceil- 
ing, in conveying the silliest of all remarks 
through the clumsiest of all machinery, and 
in doing a variety of other things equally 
impressive and sensible. It is almost a 
matter of regret that explanations of many 
of these juggling tricks should have been 
published by men who put sleight of hand 
to its legitimate purposes, as it is to be 
feared that the credit of spirit-rapping may 
thus be destroyed, and that the curious and 
instructive illustrations of human credulity 
which result from it may be prematurely 
brought to a close. Itis to be regretted that 
educated men and women should be relieved 
by indiscreet jugglers from the responsibility 
of saying whether or no they are prepared 
to believe the stories told about Mr. Hume 
and his fellows upon the bare personal au- 
thority of those who tell them. There has 
been hardly any case in modern times in 
which the issue whether or not the evidence 
which would prove a murder will prove a 
miracle has been so neatly raised as in the 
case of spirit-rapping ; and the interposition 
of persons who, by untimely explanations, 
enable the public to disbelieve the witnesses 
without discrediting them, is as unsatisfac- 
tory to speculative observers as the com- 
promises which occasionally break out in 
cases involving curious points of law must 
always be to lawyers. As, however, a point 
of law may be argued upon a state of facts 
altogether imaginary, it may be interesting 
to consider what ought to have been and 
what were, in point of fact, the conclusions 
drawn by persons who read in the newspa- 
pers and elsewhere, or heard in private so- 
ciety, a variety of stories about rapping spir- 
its, animated tables, and the like, wonderful 
enough to justify, upon the supposition of 
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| their truth, the use of such words as mirac- 

ulous and supernatural—who did not hear 
| or read of any natural mode of explaining 
such occurrences—and who had no other 
reason than the marvellous nature of the 
stories themselves for supposing that the 
persons who related them were not speaking 
the truth. 

The first step which a reasonable person 
who heard or read such stories would take, 
would be to decide whether or not he meant 
to form an opinion about them. If he did 
not think it worth his while to do so—which 
would be the case with almost all men of 
sense who did not happen to be troubled 
with a very large amount of superfluous 
leisure—he would simply amuse himself with 
the grotesqueness of the stories, and pay no 
further attention tothem. For all ordinary 
purposes, it is safer, and generally wiser, to 
act the part of the Scribe and Pharisee tow- 
wards strange stories. If a man is some- 
times led by this habit into despising a new 
invention or remarkable discovery, he gets 
no harm and does no harm by it. Baron 
Alderson thought and said that it was ab- 
surd to suppose that locomotive engines 
could ever succeed ; and his remark has been 
quoted by the idolaters of Mr. George Ste- 
phenson as a sort of awful example. Yet 
the benighted man rose to be a judge, and 
sat on the bench with much applause for 
nearly thirty years. If he had believed in 
railways from the first, he wouid probably 
not have done much more. There can be 
little doubt that the same habit of mind led 
him to despise many other schemes which 
turned out ill, and probably, on the whole, 
it did as little harm to him as to the rail- 
ways. 

If a man desired to go a little deeper into 
the matter, he would probably consider to 
what class of subjects the alleged discoveries 
belonged. A man of reasonably good edu- 
cation, especially if he has ever studied any 
branch of any scientific subject with any ap- 
proach to accuracy, ought to have a fair no- 
tion of the kind of certainty attainable in 
different branches of knowledge, and of the 
general nature of the proofs by which the 
propositions which belong to them are sup- 
ported. He would, for example, see at 
once that no one could pretend to say with 
confidence whether or not the stars are in- 
habited; nor would he pay much attention 
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to any one, however eminent or learned, who 
pronounced a decisive opinion on the sub- 
ject ; but he would listen respectfully to any 
man of established scientific reputation who 
told him that he had discovered a mode of 
foretelling the general character of next 
year’s weather. The reason of this distinc- 
tion is, that it is matter of general notoriety 
that the nature of life is a great riddle, and 
that no one knows all the conditions under 
which it may exist, but something is already 
known about the currents of the air, and the 
variations of heat and cold, and many dis- 
coveries may be expected to be made about 
them by the careful observation of well- 
known phenomena. Applying this principle, 
it would be reasonable for a man to say, 
Spiritualism belongs to a set of subjects 
which have always been discredited, and 
respecting which no discovery has ever been 
made. It is related to witchcraft, appari- 
tions, and other nests of imposture, and 
therefore is not to be believed. 

These, however, are mere general ob- 
servations. If a man determined to form 
as sound an opinion on the subject as could 
be reached, he would have to examine the 
evidence itself, and to see what really was 
proved and what was not, and in this process 
the first and one of the most important steps 
would be to separate the facts stated from the 
inferences drawn from them. The only facts 
of which there is any evidence at all is that 
certain people saw and heard certain things. 
That those appearances and sounds were 
produced by spirits is an inference not ca- 
pable of direct proof, and hardly capable 
of indirect proof. Certain raps are heard, 
which, when compared with alphabets, spell 
out the assertion that a dead man is saying 
such and such things. Suppose the experi- 
ment were repeated any number of times 
and under all varieties of circumstances, 
would this prove that in fact the dead man 
was making these assertions? Unless we 
had some independent knowledge of dead 
men and their modes of action, it would 
not prove, or tend to prove, any thing of 
the sort. As we know nothing whatever 


about dead men, it would be quite as rea- | 
sonable to found upon the fact, supposing | 
it to be proved, any other inference what- | 
ever—for example, that the sounds were | 


produced by an archangel, by the devil, by 
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the planet Saturn, or by any other cause in 
heaven, earth, or elsewhere. All that can 
be inferred from any effect is the antece- 
dence of a cause; our only knowledge of 
causation is derived from experience; and 
if rappings and table-twisting form a class 
of effects altogether peculiar and unrelated 
to any others, they may, for aught we know 
to the contrary, be caused by any thing, 
conceivable or inconceivable. We mean by 
causation nothing more than invariable se- 
quence, and how can we possibly know what 
is the invariable antecedent of effects which, 
as far as our powers of tracing go, are by 
the hypothesis ultimate phenomena ? 

The course of a person who inquired rea- 
sonably, and on true principles, into the 
subject of rapping spirits would thus be 
barred at a very early period of his inquiry 
by an insuperable obstacle. He would never 
be able to get beyond the facts that certain 
noises were heard, and certain appearances 
seen, and that certain motions took place in 
inanimate matter on occasions when nothing 
which could account for them on common 
and recognized principles was present. Un- 
less he had the opportunity of making per- 
sonal investigations and experiments, he 
would have to be contented with the fact 
that particular people said that this was 
so; and it is an extremely curious question 
whether, if, after their stories had been care- 
fully sifted and their means of knowledge 
had been ascertained to be sufficient, it ap- 
peared that they really did say so, a wise 
man would or would not believe them. It 
is of course possible to imagine cases in 
which he would. If the assertion was found 
to be made by a great many people indepen- 
dently of each other, and under circumstances 
which made collusion, or even communica- 
tion, impossible or extremely difficult, the 
accumulation of evidence might, no doubt, 
be sufficient to remove all possibility of 
doubt; but if upon inquiry the number of 
first-hand witnesses was reduced to two or 
three credible persons, unanimously affirm- 
ing facts otherwise unexampled, a very cu- 
rious question would arise—the question, 
namely, as to the absolute value of human 
testimony. It is impossible to give a com- 
plete and definite answer to this question. 
The effect of the testimony of three sane 
and credible witnesses, who should unani- 


devils and angels jointly, by a wild beast in| mously affirm, under the most awful sanc- 
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tions, and after being subjected to severe 
tests of accuracy, that the poker and shovel 
walked arm in arm to the middle of a given 
drawing-room, and there preached a sermon 
on the ninth commandment, is just as much 
a question of experience as the question 
whether a man eould be found capable of 
lifting a ton and a half. 

Experience appears to show that such a 
story would be believed by a large number 
of persons. When a single anonymous in- 
dividual wrote a letter to the Zimes three 
years ago to say that he had seen a whole 
set of murders of the most frightful kind 
committed in a railway train in Georgia, 
people not only believed him, but the Zimes 
published a leading article on the atrocity 
of the event. It so happened that his story 
was open to contradiction on a number of 
points, and was, in fact, contradicted and 
overthrown; but it was not disbelieved on 
the ground that the event was so extraor- 
dinary that the evidence of a single witness 
must be considered insufficient to prove it. 
If the scene had been laid in a place where 
contradiction was out of the question—as, 
for example, on the deck of a wrecked ship 
—no one would have doubted it, and the 
tale would have been received as a striking 
example of the atrocities into which human 
nature is capable of being betrayed in its 
extremities. The common case of criminal 
trials is perhaps a stronger instance of the 
extraordinary amount of confidence which 
people place in each other’s uncorroborated 
assertions. Juries constantly convict men 
of crimes of the most fearful kind upon the 
bare statement of a single witness, of whom 
they know next to nothing, that he saw the 
crime committed. A tenth part of the evi- 
dence offered in support of the miracles said 
to be worked by Mr. Hume would have been 
more than sufficient to stamp men of spot- 
less character with the deepest infamy, and 
to consign them to penal servitude for life. 
Every one who has had much experience of 
juries knows the fatal weight of a direct and 
positive oath. No general considerations 
weigh one pin against it; and it must be 
remembered that juries owe their authority, 
and indeed their very existence, to the fact 
that they represent common sense and com- 
mon experience; so that the readiness with 
which they believe sworn testimony, how- 
ever serious the consequences of giving 
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credit to it may be, must be considered as 
a fair specimen of the feelings of mankind 
at large. 

These observations apply to the question 
as to the value which is attached to direct 
evidence in favor of improbable occurrences 
given by men of sense, desirous of arriving 
at the truth, and taking pains to do so; but 
the eagerness with which people have re- 
ceived the doctrines of spiritualism, and the 
utter neglect which they have shown of the 
various steps indicated above towards the 
formation of a sound judgment, throw light 
on another point of considerable interest. 
They show that a large proportion even of 
educated people are altogether destitute of 
any thing approaching to scientific habits 
of mind or of thought, and that they have 
not the least notion of the bearings or value 
of evidence. They never seem to draw the 
distinction between a fact and an inference ; 
nor do they ever recognize the rule that, if 
more causes than one may account for a par- 
ticular state of facts, its existence cannot be 
said to prove any one of them. The popu- 
larity of spirit-rapping shows something 
more than the rarity of strict or accurate 
habits of thought. It shows how wide is the 
prevalence of gross, downright credulity. 
The fact that a large number of people be- 
lieve the assertions of anonymous or un- 
known writers that they have seen tables 
climb upon ottomans, and have heard ghosts 
playing on the piano, is very memorable. 
It sets the value of popular belief upon any 
subject which falls a little out of the common 
routine in a most striking and instructive 
light, and it proves how very little the great 
majority even of intelligent men and women 
are in the habit of watching the operations 
of their own minds, and of regulating the 
formation of their opinions by any thing de- 
serving the name of a principle. Many of 
the causes of this state of things are con- 
stant, and exist in all times and all states of 
society, but others are peculiar to our own 
time and country. One of the most curious 
of them is the spread of mechanical inven- 
tion. It might have been supposed that a 
scientific age would be, of all ages, the least 
superstitious ; and if a scientific age meant 
an age in which all or many minds were sci- 
entifically trained, this might be true ; but, 
in point of fact, it means an age in which the 
/ results and applications of science attain un- 
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usual importance, and such a state of things 
is not only not a hindrance to superstition, 
but has a direct tendency to promote it. 
People fall down and worship the work of 
their neighbors’ hands—steam-engines elec- 
tric telegraphs, and printing presses. They 
are so impressed by the wonders produced 
by these and other machines, that they get 
to look upon science as a sort of god—a 
blind, arbitrary, capricious deity, who may 
perform at any moment any strange un- 
reasonable prodigy. People are so over- 
come by electric telegraphs that they have no 
objection to urge against rapping spirits. 
If an American can speak to you from the 
other side of the Atlantic, why may not a 
friend speak to you from the other side of 
the grave? A story to which we had occa- 
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sion to refer some years ago sets this in so 
striking a light that its repetition may be 
pardoned. It typifies the weaknesses of a 
higher class of society than that to which its 
hero belonged. A Lincolnshire boor was 
visited, when in extremis, by the vicar of 
the parish, who administered to him appro- 
priate spiritual advice with more energy than 
success. After much ineffectual admonition, 
the dying man replied to the following effect 
in a feeble voice, and a dialect which can 
hardly be reproduced on paper, “ Wut wi’ 
faath, and wut wi’ the earth a tu’ning round 
the sun, and wut wi’ the raalroads a fuzzen 
and a whuzzen, a’m clean stonied, muddled, 
and bet.” These were his last words. ‘They 
sum up with great emphasis the intellectual 
results of scientific discovery on a great part 
of mankind. 





“Tur Deatn or Lorp Cuatnam.”—How 
is it that Copley’s picture of the sad scene in the 
old House of Lords, on April 5, 1778, when 
Lord Chatham fell into a swoon whilst address- 
ing the House, is designated in the official Cat- 
alogue of our National Gallery, “ The Death of 
Lord Chatham?’ Walpole, in his Zast Jour- 
nals, states that the earl “fell down in a second 
fit of apoplexy, and lay some time as dead. He 
was carried into the Jerusalem Chamber, and in 
about twenty minutes recovered his speech.” 
Walpole is in error as to the chamber ; it was the 
Painted, not the Jerusalem Chamber. The lat- 
ter is not adjoining the House of Lords, but at 
the west end of Westminster Abbey. ‘The offi- 
cial Catalogue is also in error in stating ‘ the 
scene represented in this picture took place in 
the old House of Lords (the Painted Chamber) ;” 
whereas the old House of Lords was the old Par- 
liament Chamber, which then occupied the site 
of the Royal Gallery, built by Soane, when the 
old Court of Requests, or White-hall of the pal- 
ace, was fitted up for the House of Lords. It is 
true that the official Catalogue corrects itself by 
adding that “the earl was carried home, and 
never again rose from his bed; he died on the 
11th of May following.” Still, “« The Death of 
the Earl of Chatham,” is a misnomer for Cop- 
ley’s picture.—Notes and Queries. 





Dramonp Mania.—An account was given 
some time back of proceedings between the 
Duke of Brunswick and a printer named Weise- 
ner, relative to the printing by the latter of a 
catalogue of the former’s diamonds. Weisener 
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brought an action against the duke before the 
Civil Tribunal to obtain payment of 9.830f. for 
the printing, and the case was heard on Satur- 
day. He stated that the duke had himself 
drawn up the catalogue, which comprises up- 
wards of one thousand two hundred objects, the 
total value being represented to be the cnormous 
sum of 15,300,000f. An account of the weight, 
origin, form and value of each article was given, 
and as, besides, a history of the most celebrated 
diamonds was added, the catalogue extended to 
two hundred and fifty pages. The duke had 
beforehand agreed to pay him 3 1-2c. per page 
for each copy, and that sum multiplied by the 
number of pages and the number of copies 
struck off made the 9,830f. claimed. On the 
part of his highness it was contended that no 
stipulation as to price had been entered into, 
and an offer of 3,500f. was made as amply suffi- 
cient remuneration for the work done. The 
Tribunal, after hearing pleading for both parties, 
decided that the sum to be paid by the duke 
should be 6,000f. In the course of the pleadings 
it was mentioned incidentally that the duke is 
now negotiating for the purchase of two dia- 
monds, his offer for one being 1,100,000f., and 
the other 3,000,000f. 





Mr. Bentrey has in the press, “ Memoirs 
and Correspondence of William, first Lord Auck- 
land, incluidng important letters of the Right 
Honorable Wm. Pitt, Edmund Burke, Charles 
Fox, Gibbon, Hume, ete.,” edited by the Right 
Honorable and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 
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DE PROFUNDIS. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARRET BROWNING. 


I. 
TueE face which, duly as the sun, 
Rose up for me with life begun, 
To mark all bright hours of the day 
With daily love, is dimmed away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


II. 
The tongue which, like a stream, could run 
Smooth music from the roughest stone, 
And every morning with ‘ Good-day ” 
Made each day good, is hushed away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


Ii. 
The heart which, like a staff, was one 
For mine to lean and rest upon; 
The strongest on the longest day 
With steadfast love, is caught away,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 


Iv. 
And cold before my summer’s done, 
And deaf in Nature’s general tune, 
And fallen too low for special fear, 
And here, with hope no longer here,— 
While the tears drop, my days go on. 

Vv. 
The world goes whispering to its own, 
“This anguish pierces to the bone.” 
And tender friends, go sighing round, 
“What love can ever cure this wound ? ” 
My days go on, my days go on. 

VI. 
The past rolls forward on the sun 
And makes all night. O dreams begun, 
Not to be ended! Ended bliss! 
And life that will not end in this ! 
My days go on, my days go on. 

VII. 
Breath freezes on my lips to moan; 
As one alone, once not alone, 
I sit and knock at Nature’s door, 
Heart-bare, heart-hungry, very poor, 
Whose desolated days go on. 


VIII. 
I knock and cry, . . . Undone, undone ! 
Is there no help, no comfort. . . none ? 
No gleaming in the wide wheat-plains 
Where others drive their loaded wains ? 
My vacant days go on, go on. 


Ix. 
This Nature, though the snows be down. 
Thinks kindly of the bird of June. 
The little red hip on the tree 
Is ripe for such. What is for me, 
Whose days so winterly go on ? 


x. 
No bird am I to sing in June, 
And dare not ask an equal boon. 
Good nests and berries red are Nature’s 
To give away to better creatures,— 
And yet my days go on, go on. 
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xI. 


Z ask less kindness to be done,— 


Only to loose these pilgrim-shoon 

(Too carly worn and grimed) with sweet 
Cool deathly touch to these tired fect, 
Till days go out which now go on. 


XII. 


Only to lift the turf unmown 

From off the earth where it has grown, 
Some cubit-space, and say “‘ Behold, 
Creep in, poor Heart, beneath that fold, 
Forgetting how the days go on.” 


XIII. 


What harm would that do? Green anon 
The sward would quicken, overshone 

By skies as blue; and crickets might 
Have leave to chirp there day and night 
While my new rest went on, went on. 


XIV. 


From gracious Nature have I won 
Such liberal bounty? May I run 
So, lizard-like, within her side, 

And there be safe, who now am tried 
By days that painfully go on? 


XV. 


—A Voice reproves me thereupon, 

More sweet than Nature’s, when the drone 

Of bees is sweetest, and more deep, 

Than when the rivers overleap 

The shuddering pines, and thunder on. 
XVI. 

God’s voice, not Nature’s—night and noon 

He sits upon the great white throne 

And listens for the creatures’ praise. 

What babble we of days and days ? 

The Dayspring He, whose days go on. 
XVII. 

He reigns above, he reigns alone : 

Systems burn out and leave His throne: 

Fair mists of seraphs melt and fall 

Around Him, changcless amid all!— 

Ancient of days, whose days go on! 


XVIII. 


He reigns below, He reigns alone,— 

And having life in love foregone 

Beneath the crown of sovran thorns, 

He reigns the jealous God. Who mourns 
Or rules with Him, while days goon ? 


XIX. 
By anguish which made pale the sun, 
I hear him charge his saints that none 
Among the creatures anywhere 
Blaspheme against Him with despair, 
However darkly days go on. 


xXx. 


—Take from my head the thorn-wreath brown! 


No mortal grief deserves that crown. 
O supreme Love, chief misery, 
The sharp regalia are for Thee 





Whose days eternally go on! 
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XXI. 
For us, . . . whatever’s undergone 
Thou knowest, willest what is done. 
Grief may be joy misanderstood : 
Only the Good discerns the good. 
I trust Thee while my days go on. 
XXII. 
Whatever's lost, it first was won: 
We will not strugzle not impugn. 
Perhaps the cup was broken here 
That Icaven’s new wine might show more clear. 
I praise Thee while my days go on! 
XXIII. 
I praise Thee while my days go on; 
I love Thee while my days go on! 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost 
I thank Thee while my days go on! 
XXIV. 
And, having in thy life-depth thrown 
Being and suffering (which are one), 
As a child drops some pebble small 
Down some deep well and hears it fall 
Smiling. ..soI! Tuy pays co on! 
—Independent. 





THE PEACEFUL WAITING. 
A iTTLeE longer yet, a little longer, 
Shall violets bloom for thee and sweet birds 
sing, 
And the lime branches, where soft winds are 
blowing, 
Shall murmur the sweet promise of the spring. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Thou shalt behold the quict of the morn, 
While tender grasses and awakening flowers 
Send up a golden tint to greet the dawn. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
The tenderness of twilight shall be thine, 
The rosy clouds that float o’er dying daylight, 
Nor fade till trembling stars begin to shine. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Shall starry night be beautiful to thee, 
And the cold morn shall look through the blue 
silence, 
Flooding her silver path upon the sea. 


A little longer yet, a little longer, 
Life shall be thine—life with its power to will, 
Life with its strength to bear, to love, to con- 
quer, 
Bringing its thousand joys thy heart to fill. 


A little longer still—patience, beloved ! 
A little longer still, ere heaven unroll 

The glory and the brightness and the wonder 
Eternal and divine that wait thy soul. 


A little longer, ere life, true, immortal 
(Not this our shadowy life), will be thine own, 
And thou shalt stand where winged archangels 
worship, 
And trembling bow before the great white 
throne. 


A little longer still, and heaven awaits thee, 
And fills thy spirit with a great delight, 

Then our pale joys will seem a dream forgotten, 
Our sun a darkness, and our day a night. 


A little longer, and thy heart, beloved, 
Shall beat forever with a love divine, 
And joy so pure, so mighty, so eternal, 
No mortal knows and lives, shall then be 
thine. 


A little longer yet, and angel voices 
Shall sing in heavenly chant upon thine ear ; 
Angels and saints await thee, and God needs 
thee ; 
Beloved, can we bid thee linger here ? 
—Christian Register. 





UNDER THE CLIFFS. 
I. 


W8ITE-THROATED maiden, gay be thy carol 
Under the cliffs by the sea; 
Plays the soft wind with thy dainty apparel— 
Ah, but thou think’st not of me. 
Stately and slow 
The great ships go, 
White gulls in the blue float free ; 
And my own dear May 
Sces the skies turn gray 
Under the cliffs by the sea. 


II. 


Ah, there is one who follows thee lonely 
Under the cliffs by the sea: 
Joy to this heart if thy watchet eyes only 
Turn for a moment on me. 
Strange is thy gaze 
O’er the ocean’s haze, 
With those white hands clasped on thy knee: 
Sweet breast, flutter high 
For a truc-love nigh 
Under the cliffs by the sea! 


Ill. 


When shall I dare love’s story to utter 
Under the cliffs by the sea ? 
When shall I feel thy little heart flutter, 
Pressed, O my darling, to me ? 
Lo, the foam grows dark, 
And the white-winged barque 
Seems a speck in the mist to be: 
Ere the sun’s rim dips 
Let me kiss those lips 
Under the cliffs by the sea! 
—Temple Bar. Mortimer Cottins. 
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From The Press. 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 
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metropolis. One by one the great lumina- 
ries who once shed lustre upon Edinburgh 


THE name of Professor Aytoun is one | society have passed away. Scott and Hogg, 


which the public is not apt to forget. Those 
who have laughed immoderately over the 
“Glenmutchkin Railway” and other kin- 
dred tales of well-timed irony and extrav- 
agant fun, or who have thrilled with the 
chivalrous emotion of the “ Lays of the 
Cavaliers,”—who have enjoyed the quizzing 
Lusesque of the “Bon Gaultier Ballads,” 
the polished irony set in the picturesque 
framework of “ Firmilian,” or the flowing 
narrative-poem of “ Bothwell,” do not re- 
quire any accident of circumstance to keep 
green in their memories the distinguished 
Professor of Belles-Lettres in the University 
of Edinburgh. Alike a poet and a politician, 
an accomplished professor and a writer of 
the most outrageous fun that ever lent 
pungency to truth, Professor Aytoun has 
achieved a brilliant reputation in very va- 
ried departments of literature, and stands 
forth with a strongly marked individuality 
which is in no danger of being lost sight of 
in the general throng. 

An event in the northern University is at 
present making Professor Aytoun public 
property; so that we may be pardoned by 
him, as we shall assuredly be by our readers, 
for seizing upon him as an inviting topic of 
the day. The various societies of the Edin- 
burgh University—societies whose discus- 
sions first elicited the eloquence of Brougham, 
Lansdowne, Russell, Jeffrey, Cockburn, Hor- 
ner, Scott, and a host of others—some years 
ago associated themselves together as a rep- 
resentative body, which every third year se- 
lects some eminent man as president. Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton was the first rector,—Sir 
John M’Neil was the second. Again the 
post of honor was vacant, and according to 
custom the names of several distinguished 
men were put in nomination. Eventually 
the issue came to be between Professor 
Aytoun, Mr. Ruskin, and Mr. Thackeray, 
and on Tuesday the former was elected by 
an immense majority over Mr. Thackeray, 
who stood second on the poll. To us look- 
ers-on from afar, it seems but natural that 
the choice of the academical constituency 
should have fallen upon the man whose bril- 
liant abilities do so much to uphold the 
waning glories of the modern Athens. The 
age of giants is passed in the northern 





Wilson, Lockhart, and Jeffrey, and a dozen 
other names of note in the last generation, 
have left but few kindred successors behind 
them. But we are apt to deccive ourselves 
in such matters ; for reputations at present 
but half developed will loom larger in the 
view of posterity than they doin ours. And 
certainly, to the next generation Aytoun 
will appear like a demi-god not unworthy 
to take his place with the old Olympians of 
Edinburgh society. a 
If patriotism be a virtue, and if poetry b 

a glory, Scotland is not wrong in the high 
esteem which she bestows upon Professor 
Aytoun. More than any man of the present 
generation, and second only to the peerless 
genius of Scott, Aytoun has glorified the 
olden times of his country. Breaking from 
the quizzical parodies of the ‘ Bon Gaultier 
Ballads *—in which, we believe, he made 
his first and anonymous appearance as an 
author—his high gift of poetry found a se- 
ries of noble themes in the chivalrous annals 
of his country; and with an enthusiasm and 
high emotion possible only to youth, he 
poured into his “ Lays” the richest music 
and noblest visions of his poetic nature, 
producing a work unsurpassed of its kind 
in any age, and not even equalled by the 
splendid Roman lays of Macaulay. <A great 
part of Professor Aytoun’s life is to be traced 
in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, where 
for many years the raciest of literary criti- 
cisms alternated with wonderfully clever po- 
litical articles from his fertile pen. Like 
his famous father-in-law, old ‘‘ Christopher 
North,” Aytoun, with a pride of country 
which appears inseparable from the Scottish 
character, from his youth upwards revelled 
in the feelings of nationality; and in his 
maturer life the same spirit, grown staid and 
statelier, seems to guide the direction of his 
literary labors. In his poem of ‘“ Bothwell,” 
he added to the chivalrous scenes of his 
“Lays” the one grander but pre-eminently 
difficult episode of Scottish history which 
has for its heroine that name of ever-endur- 
ing romance, Mary Queen of Scots. And 
soon after, having for long applied himself 
to the study of the ancient popular poetry 
in which Scotland is so rich, he produced 





an edition of the Scottish ballads, which 
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there can be little doubt, judging from the 
success which it has already achieved, will 
be the channel through which these beauti- 
ful relics of ancient poetry will become most 
widely known to the world. The professor- 
ship in the university, which he has held for 
upwards of a dozen years, placed him ina 
position where literary men do not always 
shine, but where a man of his stamp could 
not fail to distinguish himself. The chair 
of belles-lettres had for long maintained a 
merely nominal existence. The attendance 
upon it was not compulsory, and the stu- 
dents would not attend. But when Aytoun 
stepped into the professor’s chair, the ex- 
cellence of his lectures, and his not less able 
handling of his class, soon filled the lecture- 
room ; and of late years the chair of belles- 
lettres at Edinburgh, instead of existing but 





in name as it used to do—or merely as an 


ornament, as in the best of hands it is ever 
apt to do—has been found to be one of the 
most useful, as well as popular, chairs in the 
university. 

A man of such unquestionable genius, and 
who conjoins with his wide literary fame a 
local celebrity and local connections most 
honorable to himself, well deserves to fill the 
position of honor to which he has just been 
elected. Once an alumnus, and now a pro- 
fessor, the associated societies of the Edin- 
burgh University have elevated him still 
higher. Thackeray and Ruskin, the two 
rival candidates, have each claims upon the 
suffrages of an academical institution which 
we shall be the last to ignore. But when 
they compete with Professor Aytoun for the 
suffrages of the University of Edinburgh, it 
surely involves no disparagement of their 
merits that they have been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 





On 23 Dec. Mr. John F. Watson, author of 
the well-known Annals of Philadelphia, died at 
his residence in Germantown, in his 82d year. 
From the Evening Bulletin we take the following 
biographical notice of our oldest local author :— 


““The deceased was born at Batsto, Burling- 
ton County, New Jersey. Early in life he made 
his home in the county of Philadelphia. Fora 
number of years he was a bookseller upon Chest- 
nut Street. When the Bank of Germantown 
went into operation Mr. Watson was chosen as 
its cashier, and held the position for many years. 
He subsequently became treasurer and secretary 
of the Philadelphia, Germantown, and Norris- 
town Railroad Company, and he retained those 
responsible offices until advancing years and de- 
clining health induced him to resign them. 

“Mr. Watson is best known as a local histo- 
rian. His Annals of Philadelphia possess a 
great charm to all who take an interest in the 
early history of the city and state. The work 
has passed throngh several editions, the latest 
and most complete and elegant having been pub- 
lished within a short time. He was also the au- 
thor ofa Listory of New York City, which was 
got up in astyle similar to his Annals of Phila- 








delphia. 

** Apart from his published works, Mr. Watson 
has made some valuable contributions to local | 
history. A number of manuscript works, pic- 
tures, and other relics, relating to the Revolution- 
ary struggle, and to the early history of the city, 
have been placed in the Philadelphia Library, | 
and Mr. Ferdinand L. Dreer, of this city, has | 
recently purchased from Mr. Watson a large | 


number of manuscripts relating to the same sub- 
ject. 

“The deceased was the father of the school of 
local historians, who have done so much within 
the last half century to rescue from oblivion the 
early history of Philadelphia. The intelligence 
of his death will cause a general feeling of re- 
gret.”—Press, 25 Dec. 





Wir §. Srockton, for thirty-five years 
a resident of Philadelphia, and for seventeen of 
these connected with the Blockley Almshouse, 
died at his home, in Burlington County, N. J., 
whither he removed some months ago. He was 
the father of the Rev. Thomas H. Stockton, the 
well-known divine of this city. His character 
was religious and literary. For some forty years 
he has been distinguished as a Christian, and an 
ecclesiastical and social reformer. He was the 
founder and editor (in 1821) of the ‘“* Wesleyan 
Repository,” the periodical which commenced the 
work of reform in American Methodism, and re- 
sulted in the reformation of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church. He was one of the earliest pio- 
neers of the temperance cause, having published 
an original volume on the subject four years pre- 
vious to the organization of the American Tem- 
perance Society, in Boston, in 1825. In a word, 
he was always earnestly and usefully devoted 


| (though humbly and unostentatiously) to the 


promotion of all truth and righteousness. None 
could have known him without profound respect 
for his many honorable and admirable qualities. 
—Philadelphia (U. S.) Gazette—November, 
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RIFLES FOR HUNGARY. 


From The Saturday Review. 
RIFLES FOR HUNGARY. 
THE news that Sardinian vessels contain- 


ing large stores of ammunition and many | 
thousand rifles have been seized at the Su- 


lina mouth of the Danube has been sufficiently 
confirmed to show that preparations for a 
made on a very considerable scale. The 
made a formal remonstrance to the Sardin- 
ian minister against an act which, on the 
most favorable interpretation, is a violation 
of neutrality ; and although it is exceedingly 


unlikely that the cabinet of Turin is directly | 


implicated in the adventure, yet all the world 
knows that sixty thousand rifies are not sent 
from Genoa to the Euxine without the gov- 
ernment having a knowledge of what is go- 
ing on, and approving the purpose for which 
the arms are sent. 
The Italians are, in fact, doing their best 
to arm the Iungarians, and Count Cavour 
robably thinks that a better investment for 
talian moncy could scarcely be found. If 


tria, and ‘are supplied with the means of 
warfare, it may be safe for the Italians to 
try next spring whether that portion of the 
walls of Verona which is not built so as to 
tumble down of itself is built so as to yield 
to a bombardment. The Hungarians are 


\ 


|are already said to have discharged their 
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sels sent at the same time as those captured 


cargoes where they would be available for 
the use of the insurgents, and it is scarcely 
possible that Hungary should be in want of 
arms much longer if the Austrian govern- 


ment continues to wink at every kind of in- 
revolutionary war in the spring are being 


subordination, and to exercise as little au- 


‘thority in the country as it does now. 
government of the Porte is said to have | 


Delay tells rapidly in favor of the enemies 


‘of Francis Joseph, and yet he and his ad- 
_visers cannot hasten the crisis. 


He dare not 
provoke the contest, and so he sits patiently 
until a shell explodes at his feet. 

Symptoms, however, are not wanting that 
the preparations for a revolutionary rising 
are being made on too vast a scale and at 
too many detached points to permit the sup- 
position that so small a country as Sardinia 
is at the head of the movement. The main- 


| spring of the movement is to be found, not 


at Turin but at the Tuileries, and French 
agents and French influences of all kinds are 
combining to stir up, not only the Hungari- 


‘ans, but also the inhabitants of the Princi- 
the Hungarians will but quarrel with Aus- | 


palities, and even the Poles. Much of this 


‘is done, of course, without the direct knowl- 


edge or participation of Louis Napoleon; 
but the exiles at Paris are encouraged to 


hope and to work, and are invited to com- 


municate what they know of the countries 


,to which they belong, and find that means 
doing all in their power to push their em- | 


and resources of action are now provided to 


peror to the alternative of accepting the is- | which they have long been strangers. Un- 


sue of a revolutionary struggle or of giving 
Hungary a constitution that will virtually 
separate her from the empire. The Confer- 
ence at Gran has ended in a unanimous res- 
olution to demand the Electoral Law of 
1848; and the Electoral Law of 1848 is 
merely a recast of the Hungarian Constitu- 
tion, so as to avoid the old feudal inequal- 
ities. So convinced is the Austrian govern- 
ment that a struggle must come, that the 
cabinet has repeatedly deliberated on the 
advantages to be gained by being first in 
the ficld, and it has been seriously proposed 
to declare Hungary in a state of siege, and 
trust to the force of arms to do away with 
all the difficulties which Diets and Electoral 
Laws threaten to create. But the emperor 
shrank from hazarding his crown on such a 
desperate throw. He has dismissed the min- 
ister of the interior who wished to treat the 
whole Austrian empire as he had been ac- 
customed to see the Poles treated in Gal- 
licia, and he has given the Hungarians lib- 
erty to do for the present as they please. 
What they intend to do is perfectly evident. 
They will vote that the emperor’s Charter is 
a piece of waste paper, and they will invite 


Sardinian vessels up the Danube, or into the’ 
ports of the Eastern Adriatic. Some of the ves- | 


' author. 


less a great mass and variety of evidence 


coming from different quarters, and appar- 


ently without design, is to be wholly re- 


jected, there can be no doubt that, for the 


last few months, the east of Europe has been 


excited by the presence and language of 


_ persons who say that a good time is coming, 


and that the emperor of France is to be its 
It should always be remembered 
how these things are practically worked be- 
fore the existence of agencies of this sort is 
discredited. The emperor is known, partly 
as a matter of policy and partly from his own 
conviction of what is desirable, to have 
adopted the programme of resettling Europe 
on the basis of what are called the national- 
ities. Directly this programme promised to 
be a successful one, its great supporter would 


_be sure to be besieged by numberless beg- 


gars for a practical application of it in their 
favor. A very little encouragement would 
stimulate all those who are bent on a change 
to bring about an opportunity for French in- 
terference ; and the emperor, although he 
would not give this encouragement directly, 
would still less be inclined to deny it alto- 
gether. But he is perfectly aware that it 
would be a fatal mistake if he were to commit 
himself too far to the revolutionary party, or 
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to assume the position in Europe of the great | with a strictness and a vigilance unsurpassed 
enemy of peace and the great fomenter of even in the time of the Emperor Nicholas. 


disorder. He therefore takes care to screen 
and justify his revolutionary schemes behind 
the cover of English sympathy, and to seem 
to act only as we do, and to manage affairs 
only as we wish; and at the same time he 
goes out of his way to please in little things 
the great despotic powers of the Continent. 
He keeps the pope at Rome, and protects 
the king in his retreat at Gaeta, because 
Austria and Russia wish he should do so. 
He seems to belong to the ranks of what are 
called the friends of order, and to be saved 
from the imputation of being a mere revolu- 
tionary chief, when it is by his means that 
the unfortunate people of Viterbo are again 
exposed to the assiduities of the pontifical 
ens-d’armes, and that King Francis is still 
eft with a sufficient footing in his kingdom 
to afford a date for the manifestoes in which 
he promises all kinds of new constitutions 
to the people who were lately subjects. 
Much that has appeared enigmatical in the 
recent conduct of Louis Napoleon may prob- 
ably be sect down to his wish to keep himeelf 
distinct from the revolutionary party at a 
time when he sees that a great revolutionary 
movement must take place, to the possibility 
of which he has largely contributed. He 
thus not only secures his place in the circle 
of crowned heads and legitimate rulers, but 
he acquires a means of regulating the revo- 
lutionary party itself. He wishes that this 
party should not look on him as one of its 
own number, but as an outsider from whom 
there is much to be hoped, something to be 
expected, and not a little to be feared. 

The Cabinet of St. Petersburg appears to 
regard the prospect of a revolutionary out- 
break as sufficiently near and sufficiently se- 
rious to make the accumulation of large 
masses of troops in the neighbhorood of sus- 
pected districts seem absolutely necessary. 
The force in Bessarabia that overawes the 
Principalities is no longer a corps of observa- 
tion—it is an army ; and Poland is watched 


That France, or the tributary plotters of Tu- 
rin, really wish to get up a revolution in Rus- 
sia, or tothreaten Russia in any way, is wholl 
improbable. But, onthe one hand, itis muc 
easier to start and foster arevolutionary spirit 
than to limit it; and when a secret excitement 
pervades nations that think themselves op- 
pressed, enthusiasts are very apt to omit to 
ask themselves whether the aid on which 
they count can or will be given. And, on 
the other hand, Louis Napoleon wishes by 
every means to make Russia feel his power, 
and own that it is much better to work with 
‘him than against him. Both France and 
| Russia are looking steadily on to the great 
| eastern question, which must soon come on the 
| carpet again, although the poor sultan has 
| been bullied into promising to save afew thou- 
| sand poundsin the expenses of his palace, and 
|M. Mires has been good enough to yoy 
/how well Turkey will get on when all its 
|taxes have been forestalled. The eastern 
question must come on again, and France 
and Russia hope to solve it as they please. 
The government journals at St. Petersburg 
have lately been instructed to occupy them- 
selves in showing that there can be no real 
objection to the French having Egypt. This 
is the thought with which Russia is being 
familiarized ; and the conviction is sure to 
accompany it that Russia is going to have 
something too. The Piedmontese soldiers 
who are kept outside Gaeta in the heavy 
rains of an Italian December might perhaps 
be cheered by a new sense of their own im- 
portance if they could but understand that 
they are exposed to privation, cold, and ill- 
ness because the emperor of the French 
wishes to pay a compliment to the interfer- 
ence which the czar has exercised in favor of 
the king of Naples, and that the remote ob- 
ject of this compliment is to bring about an 
arrangement by which France shall occupy 
Alexandria on the day when Russia occupies 
Constantinople. 














“Tne Horse and its Rider,” by Sir Francis 
B. Head ; * Iceland : its Volcanoes, Geysers, and 
Glaciers,” by Commander C. 8. Forbes, RN. ; 
and “ Two Years’ Residence in Jiitland and the 
Danish Isles,” by Horace Marryat, are among 
the latest promises of Mr. Murray. 


| ALGERIA is now connected with France by 
| the electric cable laid down between that colony, 
ithe Balearic Isles and Spain. ‘The laying of the 
| electric cable between Marseilles and Algiers is 
| to be completed towards the end of the present 
year. 
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